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Sermon for 1950 


(An Editorial) 


T WOULD BE REDUNDANT. considering 
that most of you depend on The New Leader 
for only a small share of your weekly pro- 

fundities, for us to attempt any lengthy dis- 
cussion of all the momentous happenings of the 
Mast fifty years. Why just last week Mr. Ein- 

tein developed a view of the cosmos that would 
take more space than we have at our disposal 
for the next six months. So you will have to 
hear about the atomic bomb, the two world 
Wars, the ice cream sundae and depth psychol- 
ogy from other august journals, which are better 
equipped to give you a blow-by-blow account 
of the Twentieth Century. 

For our own part, we'd like to deal with 
just one rather startling development of the 
Jast fiity years, the emergence of the American 
Workingman as a potent world force. If there 
fis any hope for the future, in this age of anxiety 

nd conflict, it is based in great measure on the 

merican worker’s newly found awareness of 
he democratic struggle throughout the globe. 


WHEN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY began, 
the average American didn’t pay much atten- 
fion to the doings in Europe and Asia. Of 

ourse, there was that war with Spain in which 
Teddy Roosevelt and a sailor named Dewey had 
Migured. But that came under the heading of 
the Monroe Doctrine which, as every schoolboy 
Knew, constituted United States foreign policy. 

The average American in 1900 was a lot 

ore concerned with all the factories that 
Were springing up around him, with all his new 

eighbors, with all the new gadgets those in- 
entors were forever thinking up. The average 
meric?n was also interested in the way a few 
pressive-looking gentlemen, who were gen- 
rally reckoned “captains of industry,” were 
faking in so many of the country’s dollars. He 
as also beginning to look with favor at a grow- 
Ng organization called the American Federation 
Bf Labor which told him that all the country’s 
vorking people ought to get together if they 
anted better pay, shorter hours, and cleaner 
factories. 
| But as for Europe—most Americans had left 
fin a huff; it was, after all, the hotbed of those 
Pntancling alliances George Washington ‘had 
Warned about. And as for Asia—well, Rudyard 
ipling was talking about “the white man’s 
rden, but most Americans had other burdens 
© Worry about. 


THE CENTURY IS HALF GONE now, and 
that a difference! We don’t mean television 
and airplanes, either. There are now a half- 
zen creat labor organizations with fifteen 
Million members, where there were less 
man a million unionists a half-century ago. 
wiere are also about fifteen million veterans, 
meme of whom have fought one war, some two. 

d those captains of industry are looking a 
Mtle groggy and winded, after fifty years 

hard lefts: Square Deal, New Freedom, New 

al, Fair Deal. In barbershops all over Amer- 

» the conversation swings to Washington as 


often as it does to Main Street and much oftener 
than it does to Wall Street. After all the violent 
talk about “socialism,” “capitalism,” “class 
struggle,” and “statism,” the nation’s workers 
are turning the nation’s wheels at an unpre- 
cedented clip, and how it happened is simply 
unexplainable. In the words of Stuart Chase: 

“When you look at the American economy 
today seeking to understand it, forget the 
old theories, the old labels, the tired old 
slogans of both Moscow and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and concen- 
trate on tangible things. 

“Look at the workers, the managers, the 
farmers, the investors; look at the machines, 
the bright new factory buildings, the great 
dams on the Tennessee and Columbia rivers, 
the endless stream of motor cars; look at the 
unions which can stand up to any corpor- 
ation, ai the Treasury in Washington which 
takes no back talk from Wall Street. Look 
at the income tax figures, and the 95 million 
names on the marvellous automatic book- 
keeping machines at Social Security head- 
quarters in Baltimore. 

“You will see something as new in the 
world as the atomic bomb, and something 
which promises to be far more helpful to 
mankind.” = 
That isn’t all, by any means. For the 

people of the United States, as they enter the 
second half of the century, are at last fully 
aware that Berlin, Germany, and Canton, China, 
are just as important as Berlin, Connecticut, and 
Canton, Ohio. Two horrible world wars—both 
of which could have been averted—have made 
it certain that there will be no normalcy on 
Main Street until the world is free. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY is now a 
lot bigger than the Monroe Doctrine. The Amer- 
ican people extended a hand, and helped lift 
Europe off the floor. We did it by complicated 
economic operations like the Marshall Plan, and 
by simple spontaneous outpourings like the 
Friendship Train. American soldiers stayed, 
this time, in Germany and Japan; and how 
tough it is to teach democracy is reflected best 
by the constant beefs from average Americans 
that it isn’t being done right. There is a good 
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deal of concern, too, about rearming Europe, 
and about the proper course of action in Asia, 
where five new lands—Burma, India, Pakistan, 
Israel and Indonesia—have joined the roster of 
the nations since the war’s end. 

It is a picture which again confounds all the 
theorists, with their pat slogans of “imperialistic 
conflict.” For spearheading the uncompromising 
onslaught for world freedom is the American 
worker. Traditional diplomacy and commercial 
pressure are—-for the most part—things of the 
past. 

The American labor movement formally sig- 
nalized its assumption of leadership a month 
ago, when it helped to found in London an In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
There, men like Matthew Woll and James Carey 
heralded the new fight for freedom with ringing 
declarations of faith in the triumph of militant 
democracy. And an old auto mechanic named 
Walter Reuther spoke in accents that would 
have done James Monroe and Teddy Roosevelt 
proud when he declared: 


“We are opposed to all forms of imperial- 
ism, whether it is imperialism from the 
Kremlin, or from any other country, or 
whether it has a dollar sign upon it.” 

The world’s working people, seeking a positive 
dynamic answer to the Communist philosophy of 
despair that plagues them everywhere, will like 
this 1950-style American foreign policy. Those 
who still talk in 1900 terms, however, have not 
been finally defeated. Somehow China was 
betrayed, and now there is talk of trading with 
her Communist conquerors. The striped-pants 
poys still swoon each time they hear a new love- 
call from Moscow. The selfish interests are in- 
terested only in triniming the budget and 
lowering taxes, and the place they want to start 
is defense and foreign aid. 

But American labor—representing fifteen mil- 
lion American working families—stands firm. 
In Europe and in Asia, through roving ambassa- 
dors of democracy like Irving Brown, it seeks 
out the men who have fought consistently for 
liberty. It refuses to deal with ex-Nazis and 
reconverted fascists in the name of “efficiency” 
or “free enterprise.” It spurns the Perons and 
the Francos as readily as it does the Nennis and 
the Ulbrichts. It calls not for temporizing and 
expediency, but for carrying the fight aganist 
tyranny into the lair of the tyrant himself. 

The American ideal in 1950 has been tersely 
summarized by Maury Maverick: “Free speech 
and groceries.” If in the second half of the 
Twentieth Century this ideal conquers the 
world, it will be due chiefly to the average 
American in overalls, who, like Atlas, carries 
the hopes of free humanity on his broad should- 
ers. For the American worker, his friends and 
fellow-fighters for democracy, remain dedicated 
to the nation’s basic creed, a creed best affirmed 
in this century by Woodrow Wilson: 

“There have been other nations as rich as we, 
there have been other nations as powerful, there 
have been other nations as spirited; but I hope 
we shall never forget that we created this 
Nation, not to serve ourselves, but to serve 
mankind.” 
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Quaker movement (Friends Service Com 


Ta THREE-CENTURIES-RECORD of the 


mittee) makes every political statement 
of this organization signfficant. It is a proud 
record of selfle ork and help ih need, all 
over the world 

The Quakers are o of the very few Ame! 
ican societse well-known abroad The y posses 
network ol adors « 

‘ { will; from 1 cour 
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i¢ las no been pub 
ished | he Yale Unive 
itv Pre iggested fo1 
eign pole program It i 
Dallin called Th United State 


and the Soviet Union 


The foreign envoys of the Friends Service 
Committee have not had to deal with stubborn 
ministers, uncompromising political leaders, 
nor America-haters. In their contacts with 
people in need as well as with officials of smal- 
ler rank they gather optimistic, positive im- 
pression their approach to the policies of all 


governments is benevolent and conciliatory 


Whatever good can be fourid in, and said about 

nation and it sovernment, is eagerly at 
cepted or thie nel hand ull irmountable 
nternatior ciithie Lie mp lo not exist fol 
he | ( ( 
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leade hip of both nation ive ip service 
the ultimate oal ol peace that bot pursue 
common prograt of “improved economic well 
being”; and that both are “more materialisti 


1 


than spiritual.” ’ 


he fact that Soviet leaders tall 


so much of peace and preservation of peat 
naively registered as an asset; even Russia’s 
entry into the war against Japan in 1945 ts cited 


to prove Soviet honesty and faithfulne 
} } 


To remain objective, on the other hand, thi 
pamphlet mentions thé “authoritarian” systen 
of the Soviet regime, its “thought control 
banishment of political dissenters to Siberia 
secrecy, suspicion of foreigners and the-sem1 
militarization of the bureaucracy.” Among the 
negative aspects this important, rather decisive 
the Soviet’s 
ic and aggressive extension 


one is disregarded by the Quakers 
conscious, systemat 
of its sphere of hegemony. About one hundred 
million people were incorporated into the 
Soviet orbit between 1945 and 1948; Russia now 
has control over an estimated total of 800,000,- 
000 people. Do our Quaker friends imagine that 
these huge population gains were won “peace- 
fully”? 

The truth is, the Quakers are ignorant of the 
real trend of Soviet policy 


Therefore the practical demands of the 
Quakers—entitled “Specific Recommendations 
—appear unreal and far-fetched. They try to 
revive the proposals of James Byrnes, made 
three years ago, to create a “neutralized Ger- 
many.” Byrnes’ idea was to unify Germany 
as a federated state, to include her in the UN, 
and to prohibit her rearmament for a long pe- 
riod. This proposal was rejected by Moscow at 
that time, because Moscow intended to build 
up East Germany as the nucleus of a future 
Soviet Germany. During the past three years 
considerable progress has been made in this 


By David J. Dallin — 


respect. Today there is less chance than ever 
that Stalin will accept the neutralization of 


Soviet Germany. 


Encouragement of trade with the Soviet orbit 
is another demand in the Quaker program. To 
this effect it wants “a fresh study” of the prob- 
lems of loans to Eastern Europe. Here again, 
the Quakers try to revive a slogan of 1945-46 
The vast extent of Soviet war production in 
peacetime, and the maintenance of great armies 
by the Kremlin and its satellites, make it ob- 


viou that whatever credits are granted now 






will serve first of all the huge military machiy 
No responsible Western statesman would y 
commend loans to Moscow under present gg 
ditions: such loans would be tantamount 
arming a potential enemy. 







The Quakers’ suggestions concerning th 
United Nations are also a revival of unrealized 
plans and proposals: to limit the veto, to nam 
the UN as conciliator in cases of disputes, 
spend more millions for the UN and less f 
military purposes. Most of these ideas were qj 
cussed and rejected by the Soviet governmey 
and there is no proof that the Soviet attituti 
1as changed. The Quakers advarice the rathe 
curious idea of having all atomic bombs iq 
America and Russia sealed by the UN. If thar 
Soviet government breaks the seal and uses if 
bombs against an enemy, then the Quakers will 
be able to say that “the world will know thal 
the UN seal had been violated.” 
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— The Home Front 





A New Yea 





r— Maybe 





. 


*~.ELEBRATION OF THE NEW YEAR is 
man’s nose-thumbing gesture at all pre- 
destinationists, economic determina- 

tionists and all other ists who think of human 
beings as frozen in an iceberg and sliding inevi- 
tably toward a happy or horrible fate. In my 
time I have written two or three columns to 
prove that there is no such thing as a new year. 
All days, weeks, months and 
years are unbroken contin- 
uations of their predecessors 
Whatever seems novel has 
srown from out the heart of 
the old and familiar. Our 
tarting a new calendar year 
a week or so after the winter 
olstice is mere pretense. If 
wé were to ring in the new 


about April first there would 





be some sense to it, but not 


It j » with all of our new starts—political, 

cial, personal. When I was a boy there used 
to be what we called “revivals” in our Protes- 
tant churches. People were “converted.” They 
were reputed to be “born again.” They would 
make public professions. Their new resolutions 
were published abroad. Maybe some of them 
paid their debts, but I never heard of such a 
case. What I do remember distinctly is that 
within a month or two after the excitement of 
the “revival” had died down, the “converts” 


would be back in their old ruts. 


I HAVE LATELY READ—with the deepest 
interest Thomas Merton’s Seven Storey 
Mountain. From being a talented but loose- 
footed young chap, Thomas becomes a Trappist 
monk. There is in the book plenty of talk of 
saints. There is the implication that those who 
dedicate their lives by joining holy orders are 
on the way to saintliness. But from reading the 
chapters which the neophyte brother wrote 
after his consecration, I have the feeling that 
under his new robes he is still the same old boy. 
No miracle happened—at least none is evident 
to the reader. 

I have often had occasion to make the same 
sort of observation with regard to those who 
don’t go to church—have felt the need of some 
sort of ministration, help, comfort, and have 
sought it on the couch of some follower of the 
gospel according to St. Freud. Now I am not 
saying anything against Freudian psychology 


or any of its variants. I am merely recording 


By William E. Bohn 


what I have observed. Those in need of hel 
go to sessions much like the confessional. Th 
chief difference is in the cost. They seem to ge 
a good deal of satisfaction, and some of them 
may actually experience improvement. Buh 
what anyone can observe is that after a year§pron 
or two of such treatments they practically alg Br 
turn up just about as they were in the begin Bub 
ning. The essential things about them, the char : 

















5 of 1 
acter-determining elements, have not beet its : 
altered. me! 

What is true of individuals is even more true bee 
of organizations such as churches, schools, pe gur 


litical parties. It holds, even, for governments brix 
and for the world as a whole. Every political wer 
campaign promises great improvement. Everyg 
war is publicized as a chance to put the devil 
permanently out of business. But the one thing mer 
that the old can tell us—if their memories serveq dist 
the well—is that the world wags on much asitf ™¢* 
did a hundred or a thousand years ago. 


AND YET MAN, this little bifurcated radishg ™* 
stands up, rings his bells on New Year’s Eve sche 
makes his new resolutions and swears to heaveng ¥ 
that he-is going to make things over. No theory 
of Marx or Calvin or anyone else can get him 
down. He feels inside his palpitating heart te 
power to seize this whole scheme of things anf 
make it over “nearer to heart’s desire.” 


There is something magnificent about our uM 












conquerable utopianism. Now, if ever, yal 
would expect the lovers of freedom and 
good life to capitulate. A new and darké 
slavery is spreading over half the world. W 
are told that there must be an atomic war al 











that after the war things will get even wots 
But we refuse to believe it. From all over thi 
country and Western Europe come voices s4 
ing that there must be some way of speakif 
through the iron curtain, of appealing to # 
common humanity in the Russians. And it ma 
be. No one can prove that it is impossible. P 
haps we can organize ourselves well enotg 
and devise a form of campaign effective enow? 
to avoid war and bring the divided world # 
gether. 










it call 











If enough people could speak the same si 
of language, we might be able to get togeth 
and start a new year, a new century, a new # 
of world. We have radio and television as 
as the atom bomb. With new tools we may ® 
able to get rid of old evils. So—get hold of t# 
bell-rope and let’s pull! 
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Cs, f By JONATHAN STOUT 

3S fi New Leader Washington 

e di Correspondent 

men WASHINGTON, D. C. 
itutél HIS ISSUE of The New Leader 
-atha ushers in the New Year, and with 
bs # it a period of greatest peril for 


f thee peace-loving world—a period in 

' “which previous preparations for war 

€S Ii ave brought the Soviet Union and the 

S Wiiinited States to the peint where war 
thafpecomes possible. 

Responsible Government officials are 
maturally loathe te speak plainly on 
his subject. However, there appears to 

fe a conscious effort to awaken the 

American people to the peril which may 

be around any corner. 

One such effort was made just before 

hristmas. Before a Senate Judiciary 
Meuibcommittee headed by Senator Pat 

feCarran of Nevada there appeared 
hy ohn J. Huber of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
: help uber was described as an FBI in- 
1. The formant who had joined the Communist 
to get party for the purpose of keeping the 
them#FBI informed of what American Com- 

Butfmunists were up to. He told a story that 
1 yeatgprompis the word, “lurid.” 
lly all Briefly summarized, this was Mr. 
begin Huber’s story: 

» charg ."One of the most ambitious plans 
of the Communist party to carry out 

bee its subversive work was the establish- 
ment of an organizatiqn consisting of 
young women who were instructed to 
: pick up servicemen off the streets, 
1S, POE during the recent war and since, and 
‘mens§ bring them to clubrooms where they 
litical] were given liquor, entertainment and 

Every aancing. 

of “These women,” Huber said, “would 

devil go to any extreme to entertain service- 

thing] men and thereby make them more 
; serve disposed to join the Communist move- 
h asity ment.” 

The Communist party used the same 
methods to win over men on mer- 
chant vessels, Huber said, “with a 
particular view to indoctrinating new 
radish, merchant seamen who were being 
graduated from the merchant seamen 
s Evi§ school at Sheepshead Bay in New 
reavensy York. 

“One of the ways they worked on 
theoli the new men,’ Huber said, “was to 
ot him held parties for the graduates on 
rt oe shore. There would always be young 

Women there who would take the new 
gs an seamen in tow and keep them under 
their wings until the seamen became 
paired off with one particular girl. 
ur ug This girl was to a large extent re- 
Jal sponsible for the indoctrination job.” 

’ THIS IS NOT the first time that 
nd Washington has heard such lurid storiés 
darketgebout Communist activities and meth- 
id. We tds. But they are so far removed from 

gue normal way of life in this country 
ar @™ithat most of us find them incredible. 
worsegnd when we hear such stories, most of 
er this WS wonder about the person telling 

} em: Can he be telling the truth? 
eS s, I confess the picture conjured up by 
eakiuber might normally have moved this 
to tPF SPorter to dismiss it as the product 
% a fevered imagination, except that 


f 


Ht called to mind an experience of my 


e true 





it may 


Dor. 
e. Segown which took place seventeen years 
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4 Thass Right, Baby 


I was a reporter in the New York 
office of one of the big national wire 
services at the time, The U. S. Navy 
Was paying one of its periodic visits 
to New York harbor. Battleships were 
anchored in a gray line up the Hudson 
River, open for public inspection. 

One day my editor called me in and 
fave me an assignment. He said he had 
heard—he never told me how, or from 
whom—that the Communists were giv- 
ing nightly parties all over town for 
sailors from the fleet. In view of the 
fact, he said, that he thought the Com- 
munists were anti-militaristic, he won- 
dered why they should be giving parties 
for the military. My assignment was to 
find out how’ come. 

It wasn’t hard to learn where the 
partics were being held, because there 
was a story in the Daily Worker about 
them. So off I went to one being held 
in a bare factory loft on 18th Street in 
Manhattan. I walked in as bold as brass 
and fortunately nobody asked me any 
questions. 

A few men there were in civilian 
dress like me, but mostly there were 
girls and sailors whom the girls had 
picked up along Riverside Drive. 

I sat in one of a row of chairs next 
to the open door of a fire escape. Pretty 
soon a girl and a chief petty officer sat 
down alongside of me. 


THE CHIEF already had a couple 
of sheets in the wind, but I have had 
cause since to wonder whether he was 
really as mentally helpless as he 
ounded. 

The girl said to him, “Where are 
vou from?” 

He mumbled, “Wyoming.” 

She said, “What does your father do?” 

His reply was something technical 
that had to do with copper mining. 

Ignoring the technicalities, the girl 
said, “Oh, he’s a worker.” 

And the chief petty officer, slipping 
his arm around the girl’s waist, said, 
“Thass right, baby.” 

The girl kept at it. She said, “What 
does your mother do?” 

The chief answered, “Oh, keeps house 
for the old man.” 

“Oh, she’s a worker, too.” 

The chief replied, “Thass right, baby.” 

“Any other children in your family?” 

“Got a couple of brothers back home.” 
The girl picked it up and said, “What 
do they do for a living?” And the chief 
replied, without dropping a stitch in his 
lovemaking, “Oh, they work with the 
old man.” 

“Oh, they’re workers, too.” 

Thass right, baby.” 

The girl said, “There! You see? Your 
father’s a worker, your mother’s a 
worker, your brothers are workers. That 
means you’re a worker, too. We work- 
ers have to stick together. In case of 
war, the workers must stop it. Only 
workers get killed in wars. And work- 
ers don’t want wars. Only the officers 
want wars.” 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 





“Workers Have to Stick Together’ 








Inside Freedom 


vf 

Our managing editor, having succumbed to the lure of the culuian 
nist, begins here a periodic column called “Inside Freedom.” In it, 
he will express his own opinions upon a variety of subjects, and will 
voice editorial notions—when the need arises—which do not find their 
way into The New Leader’s regular editorials. 
XY J 








By DANIEL JAMES 


HE STORY OF MAN is the story of struggle between freedom 

and tyranny, and not, as Marx thought, of struggle between 

classes. Sometimes freedom has become exclusively identified 
with a single class; more often than not classes have been internally 
divided, as they are today, over the issue. But whatever the circum- 
stance or the time, men everywhere have sought freedom of body and 
spirit as passionately, if not as ably, as they have sought food. 

Freedom is synonymous with the ego-expression of each individual. 
The very eXistence of the “I” presupposes a drive which impels the 
“I’s” possessor to seek for it that environment in which it can achieve 
fullest possible growth. This drive for ego-freedom may take the form 
of suppression of others who seem to. obstruct its path; though we 
may call this the urge to “dominate,” it is a psychological truth that 
such an urge is one of a series of expressions of the drive of the ego, in 
general, toward self-liberation. 

Movements like communism and national socialism promise lib- 
erty, not because they consciously seek a Machiavellian disguise for 
their “real” aims, but because the drive to freedom is so fundamental 
te all human behavior that without some recognition of that fact no 
social movement can make headway. On the other hand, tyranny is 
probably the oldest form of government known to man, and the most 
“natural”—given the patriarchal system which characterizes most of 


‘human existence. Millions, therefore, see no inconsistency in a way 


oi life which lip-serves freedom but is rigidly paternalistic. 
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THE URGE TO FREEDOM is born with the individual; but the 
practice of democracy is an acquired art. Few people have ever pursued 
this art, and none to perfection. Man has experienced difficulty in 
building democracy to the same degree that he has found it difficult 
to establish free relations within the unit of the family; the child- 
subject of the father-ruler scarcely makes for the ideal adult-citizen 
(this problem will plague democrats when communism is no longer 
a factor). It follows, therefore, that democracy will not be achieved 
through containing communism, nor launching Point Four programs, 
nor even by enlarging our civil rights at home. What democracy we 
can eventually realize (with the aid, of course, of secondary measures 
like those mentioned) will be commensurate with the degree of self- 
awareness each of us can attain, and how well we can inform the 
ecllectivity with that awareness. 


Considered from the viewpoint of a past in which dictatorship 

as been the rule and democracy the exception, our future—despite 

the frighteging features of the contemporary phase of the struggle 

between freedom and tyranny—is not a bleak one. People are too often 

prone to speak dismally of “the last stand of Western civilization”; but 

it might be more accurate to say that at no time has tyranny been so 
widely and so militantly challenged. 


* x . 


SINCE THE ENGLISH CIVIL WAR mankind has experienced an 
unprecedented democratic revolution. For the first time, the democratic 
idea has penetrated literally into every corner of the earth, into the 
consciousness of every nation, into the heart of every culture. Rela- 
tively as well as absolutely, more people are today motivated by demo- 
cratic concepts than ever before. True, democracy in many countries 
is a bloody and distorted image, but it may be that here we see the 
ugliness of a fetal thing struggling to emerge. 


This mid-century crisis, which the cynical, the despairing and the 
myopic tell us reflects democracy’s decadence, cleaves the world only 
because—at long last!—freedom has attained sufficient power to con- 
front tyranny on the world stage. Until now the issue has been mainly 
parochial in scope—concerning here the Germans, there the Russians, 
at most the Europeans; but in the past two decades hundreds of millions 
in Asia, Africa and the Americas have been drawn into the age-old 
conflict and given it global import. More than mere geography is here 
involved; the ubiquitous character of the struggle means that man is 
preparing to meet the most crucial test of his civilized existence—-‘or 
his mind and spirit, if not his physical survival, are ultimately at stake. 

As we enter the last stage of the first two thousand years since 
Christ, we carry the burden of having to decide whether six or seven 
millenia of human civilization were worthwhile. 

















Warren Parley Woos Votes, 
But Coast Labor Still Worries 


By CY W. RECORD 


SAN FRANCISCO 


N THE INVITATION OF (¢ 
O's cnr 


, 000 represel i i I lat 

govern! nt ! ( ent nd 
nunit organization t in te 
wide conference in Sacramento earl 
this month, “to explore ways and mea! 
f providing additional obs for the 
apidly expanding labor force of the 
tate 

According to some cynics, this meet 


ng was called to sound out sentiment 
among the politically potent groups in 
vited, to frame a vote-getting program 
for Governor Warren’s campaign in 
1950 to succeed himself. 
Roosevelt, who seems 


Growing sup 
port for James 
assured of the Democratic nomination, 
has thrown a scare into the Repub- 
licans, who feel they must adopt a 
liberal-labor pose to head off any inde 
pendent voter: 
ocrats. By next Spring unemployment 
in California will reach 600,000—not a 
healthy portent for the incumbent ad- 
ministration. At the same time, the 
cynics continue, the Governor wished 
to assure the industrialists and fruit- 
growers who are the GOP’s backbone 
that the conference would not harm 
their interests one whit. 


movement to the Dem- 


« “ a 


SO-CALLED “OPTIMISTS” in thi 
state take the conference at face value. 
They point out that labor, welfare, 
veteran and minority groups were ad 
equately represented and accorded 
full hearing, and that the conference 
generally demonstrated a broad ap- 
proach to the employment problem. 
These “optimists” insist that the meet 
ing was not window-dressing for 1950, 
and that its findings and recommenda- 
tions will receive serious consideration 
from Governor Warren. There is only 
one thing wrong with this picture: the 
optimists eem to be largely com 
posed of prominent Republicans and 
Warren Administration jobholders, 


One thing is clear: if the administra 
tion attempts to execute any of the 
eally significant proposals on employ 
ment, it will be involved in a madden 
ing set of contradictions. For example, 
it will be unable to restrict the im 
portation of Mexican labor in accord 
ance with the wishes of labor organiza 
tions, and at the same time continue 
importing Mexicans to provide the big 


growers with a steady supply of “stoop 


Nor could it enforce through 
e and iministrative action 
rn! nent p i lg ge | 
, 
t pl t no 
r nm tne t place 
Ur I U t tand 
| lla f elie ! political ) 
ri ire tenslor A I ) abl be ) 
( ( ol pecial Oo ni on 
mn ting ol fair and representatly 
will be appointed to mak 
finds of fact” and submit recommend: 
ions to the Warren Administration 
The immediate necessity for taking 
rele and doing something concrete 
vill thus be avoided, while chances of 
offending any important political group- 


ing will be minimized. If successful, 
this tactic will give Governor Warren 
the time to undertake athe intensive 
political campaigning he must engage 
in if he is to stem the James Roosevelt 
movement, which is off to a good start 


ind rolling along steadily. 


THE PROBLEM of providing jobs 
for an ever-expanding labor force 1s 
real and persistent. If a Democratic 
administration is installed in Sacra- 
mento next year, it too will have to 
come to grips with the hard facts. 
These are: 


@ California’s population has in- 
creased from 6,900,000 to 1940 to 
more than 10,600,000 today. 


@ The labor force is increasing at 
the rate of 10-12,000 per month, 
roughly 125,000 a year. The present 
labor force of 4,420,000 is expected to 
reach at least 4,540,000 next year. 


@ Any slackening in industrial and 
agricultural expansion; any further 
drop in trade with the Orient: any 
curtailment of public works or of 
military activity, will aggravate an 
employment problem which is ex- 
pected to border on the critical with- 
in the next few months. 


Either or all of the above develop- 
ments are po sible. 

California possesses great material 
and human resources and know-how 
With an administration committed to 
use governmental power for the gen 
attainment of 
naximum employment, much could be 
accomplished. The Warren Adminis 
tration is not so committed, and the 
ust-concluded Sacramento Conference 


eral welfare and the 


vill not change Warren’s basic orienta- 
tion or cause his government to run 
counter to the interests of the principal 
economic groups which support it. 





A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 


setting laxatives? 
with Ex-Lax! 
Ex-Lax tastes 


for effective action. 
handy. Still only 10¢ 


good, 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. 
Ex-Lax in their practice. 


Relieve constipation pleasantly 


like delicious chocolate. 


And you can depend 
Many doctors use 
It’s biologically tested 


Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
Family size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 
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DURAZZO, ALBANIA 
Federation Is the Only Solution 


Rugged AlbaniaNo Pawn 
In Stalin-Tito Match 


By ZIVKO TOPALOVICH 


ENUNCIATION by Yugoslavia 
D of her treaty with Albania raises 

the question of whether Albania 
will be invaded by Yugoslavia or 
Greece, or will come under the full 
“protection” of Soviet Russia. 

Albania is a small country of only 
one million people who live within an 
area of about 18,600 square miles, four- 
fifths of which is mountainous. Very 
little of the soil in southern Albania 
is arable. Since agriculture cannot sup- 
port the population, the majority live 
in the mountains and subsist by raising 
cattle and hunting. sy 

The struggle for existence leads 
frequent violence Albania’s 
mountain tribes. Thievery is as normal 
an activity among them as hunting. 
From time to time armed bands de- 
scend upon the richer lowlands to seize 
supplies of food or arms. 


between 


As a conse- 
quence, the Albanian people are con- 
tinually under arms and ready for a 
fight. 


Among mountain clans like these, 
men are always an article of export. 
From them Turkey’s sultans once se- 
cured their mercenaries. When a tribe 
had more people than food, it would 
detach a group of fighting men and 
establish them in some village. This 
usually forced the native population, 
Greek or Slavic, to flee in terror. 

Often these mountaineers descend to 
which ex- 
plains why there are today more A\l- 
banians in Greece and Yugoslavia than 
in Albania. Still, the million people 
left in Albania cannot find sustenance 
there. No economic base for their ex- 
istence is present. Imagine a country 
where there is not a single mile of rail- 
road, where highways are a rarity, 
where industry consists of a few mines 
exploited by conquerors, and where 
the only labor performed is largely 
unskilled. 


the towns and find work 


od * 


THE MOMENT ALBANIA obtained 
its independence early in this century 
it became the object of strife among 
Austria, Italy, Serbia and Greece, each 
of which wanted to be its little neigh- 
bor’s guardian. This created an insta- 
bility in Albania which toppled a whole 
procession of kings and presidents. 

Mussolini occupied Albania from 1939 
to 1943. Then followed the German 
occupation. Since the war’s end Stalin’s 
satraps have governed Albania. 





. . . . ’ 

Dr. Zivko Topalovich is the chair- 
man of the Socialist Party of Yugo- 
slavia. He is a frequent contributor 


to The New Leader. 
‘ sani 





Conquest and occupation of Albania 
have always been expensive to the 
foreigner. Even Albanian rulers have 
never been able to exact enough tribute 
to maintain themselves. The country 
is valuable only as a strategic base and 
its rulers, therefore, have usually been 
supported by powerful neighbors. 

The last Montenegrin king, Nikita, 
who lived high in the mountains, re- 
ceived subsidies both from Turkish sul- 
tans and Austrian emperors, who thus 
purchased insurance against attacks on 
their Balkan dependencies. Italian kings 
sought security and rejuvenation of 
their blood line by seeking out Al- 
banian princesses as brides for their 
princes. And the mighty czars of all 
the Russias annually sent to Monte- 
negro vessels loaded with grain, in 
which were artfully concealed weapons 
which could be used in the event Russia 
decided on a campaign against Turkey. 

Supported and supplied from without, 
pashas, kings and _ presidents—Essad, 
Vide, Zog, and now the Soviet puppet 
Enver Hoxha—have followed one an- 
other in rapid succession. 


ALBANIA’S CURRENT RULER. 
Hodze, was installed and armed for 
three years by Tito, acting under Mos- 
At the same time the 
Russians infiltrated the Albanian gov- 
ernment and developed for their own 
use the great port of Valona and the 
isle of Asasseno. These two bases were 
inherited from Mussolini, who con- 
structed batteries on them to assure 
control of the Sea of Otranto, a six- 
mile-wide passage connecting the Adria- 
tic with the Mediterranean. 


cow’s orders. 


Following the Greek civil war, Com- 
munist guerrillas were secreted in the 
Aibanian mountains in preparation for 
a possible attack on Tito. Some divi- 
sions remain under Albanian control, 
but many of the guerrillas, too weak 
and demoralized to be effective against 
Tito, are being shifted toCzechoslovakia 
and Hungary. 


if peace is ever to come to the 
Balkans, it must be on the basis of 
equality. No people must be subjected 
to the yoke of another. The Albanians 
must be free and independent. Such @ 
condition will, in the end, be brought 
about by the democracies. Meanwhile, 
the Greek army should not be permit 
ted to pursue Communist bands into 
Albania; and Yugoslavia must not be 
permitted to occupy Albanian ter 
tory under any pretext. 


Only a Balkan federation, in which 
Albania will participate on an equal 
footing with Greece and Yug« oslavia, 
will make possible a reasonable solu- 
tion of the Albanian problem. 
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Cracking the Quota System 


100 Top Educators Study Ways of Ending Discrimination 


By MORTON PUNER 
CC one the PALMER HOUSE. 


long the site of conferences and 

conventions ranging in subject 
from the eyelets of men’s shoes to the 
latest in TV tubes, was hit by some- 
thing new last month. 

One hundred educators gathered 
there to attack one of the newer evils 
on the American scene. The men and 
women—college presidents, deans, reg- 
istrars, representatives of government 
agencies, school systems and associa- 
tions—spent two days discussing and 
acting on the problem of discrimination 
in college admissions for reasons of 
race, religion and economic barriers. 

The conference was the first of its 
kind ever held on a national level by a 
top-policy educators group, the Amer- 
ica Council On Education, in colla- 
boration with the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B’rith. Francis Brown 


of the Council and Frank N. Trager of 
the Anti-Defamation League laid the 
£ \ fo the conference, at 
\ t mulled over the prob 
l plenary and panel sessions 

al ne up with some hard-won 
act esolutions. They declared them 


Sey n Tavor oi 

1 Development of a program by 
the colleges themselves thai would 
eliminate discriminaiion. 

2. Study of legislation, such as the 
Fair Educational Practices laws now 
operative in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, to determine its use for 
other states. 

3. Government financial aid to im- 
prove the quality and quantiiy of 
higher educational facilities so as to 
eliminate the economic barrier. 

Tl educators added that govern 
ment funds should be administered 
with the proviso that they be giver 
only to schools that do not practice 


rac ind religious discrimination. 


THE CONFERENCE was noteworthy 
for its few speeches and for its de 
pendence on the workshop technique 
A keynote address was made by Dr. A 
C. Ivy, Vice President of the University 
of Illinois, and co-author of the recent 
Public Affairs—ADL pamphlet, ‘“Re- 
Igion And Race: Barriers To College?” 


Among the facts he presented were 


these: 

@ “Throughout the couniry, Cath- 
clics have less success than either 
Protestants or Jews in getting into 
college. 88% of all Protestant, 87% of 
all Jewish and only 81% of all Cath- 
clic applicants eventually get ac- 
cepted. 

@’A study taken in New York 
State a few years ago showed that 
colleges there accepted 72% of the 
applicants from non-Jewish students 
in the first quarter of their class. 
From the same quarter, only 51% of 
the Jewish applications were ac- 
cepted, 

@®’A Connecticut Study clearly 
Showed discrimination against stu- 
dents with different backgrounds. 
Private non-sectarian colleges ac- 
cepted only 30% of the applications 
made by students of Italian origin. 
41% of Jewish, 71% of Protestant 
and 75% of non-Italian Catholic ap- 
Plicetions were accepted.” 


Then Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, Profes 
Sor of Administration at the University 
of Chicago and Chairman of the Coun 
Cil’s  ( 


ymmittee on Discrimination 
Spoke of recent findings disclosed in 


Studies carried out by New York and 


— iis 
Morton Puner is a well-known 
free-lance writer who has contrib- 
uted to several national periodicals. 
is a member of the staff of the 
Anti-Defamation League. 
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DECEMBER 31, 1949 


Connecticut, the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion and the survey “Factors Affecting 
Admission of High School Seniors to 
College,” prepared by the Roper organi- 
zation for the Council, the Anti-Defa- 
mation League and the Vocational 
Service Bureau of the Anti-Defamation 
League. 

“No matter what the investigatory 
methods,” Reeves said, “all studies 
show the same thing: a strong pat- 
tern of discrimination throughout the 
country for reasons of race and re- 
ligion.” 

The assembled educators responded 
in many ways. They had not been in- 
vited to the conference because they all 
opposed “quota systems” and discrim- 
inatory policies. With the sampling of 
educators from 24 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, defenses of the quota 
system, rationalization for discrimina- 
tory policies, and some support for se- 
gregation of Negroes and whites was 


3 


(wie 
be Bik Pie. bi 


CLASS DAY AT COLUMBIA 


jobs in the profession we teach.” But 
after many hours of discussion, this 
section, too, submitted its resolution de- 
crying discrimination and calling for 
action to curtail it. 

The third section discussed patterns 
affecting college admissions. Its Chair- 
man, Dean Maurice F. Seay of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, was a Southerner. 
So were many of the panel members. 
Yet there was general agreement that 
the system of segregated schools in the 
South represented social folly and eco- 
nomic waste. This section’s report, pre- 
sented by Dr. Karl W. Bigelow of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
deplored the fact that “certain vari- 
ables combine in certain regions of the 
country to affect particular goups of 
young Americans to special disadvant- 
age.” 

“In the Northeast,” the report said, 
“a shortage of higher educational facil- 


ities and factors relating to religion, na- 





Is Everyone Getting a Chance at the Cup? 


heard. But the facts were irrefutable— 
that discrimination is prevalent, that 
the “separate but equal” system is 
separate but almost never equal, that 
Jews have to file one-third more appli- 
cation blanks to get into college in the 
Northeastern states than do _ their 
Christian brothers. 


¥ 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER its opening 
session, the conference split into four 
panel different 
phases of the problems. The first sec- 
tion treated admission procedures in 
undergraduate institutions. Dr. George 
W. Rosenlof, Registrar of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, served as Chairman 


sections to handle 


and presented its report calling for “a 
long range educational program io 
eliminate the use of discriminatory 
criteria.” The section’s recommendation 
that every college “publish a clear and 
concrete statement of the procedure it 
follows in admitting students” was also 
accepted by the full session. 

The second panel, studying proced- 
ures in graduate and_ professional 
schools, was headed by Dr. Carlyle F 
Jacobsen, Dean of the Division of 
Health Sciences of the University of 
Iowa. Members of the panel represented 
professional and graduate schools. Some 
of them admitted discrimination but 
pleaded that “we cannot afford to 
change the character of our school” or 
“we would accept members of minor- 
ities, but they’d have trouble finding 


tionality background and place of resi- 
dence affect adversely the abilities of 
Jews and representatives of certain 
ethnic groups to gain admissions to 
colleges of their preference. In the 
South, Negroes are particularly handi- 
capped by financial disabilities . .. and 
factors relating to race and residence. 
Each region has its own special problem 
such as those involving Latin-Americans 
in the Southwest and young people of 
oriental backgrounds in the Far West.” 
The report ncted progress in some 
regions. “The State of New York has 
created a university in order to ex- 
pand its higher educational facilities 
and, along with Massachusetts, has 
passed legisiation calculated to pre- 
vent racial, religious and similar dis- 
crimination in college admissions 
policies. Arkansas, Deleware, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Oklahoma, Texas 
and West Virginie have modified se- 
gregation practices in state-supported 
graduate and professional schools.” 
The section concluded with .a call for 
more group study and action to “ac- 
celerate the progress being made in 
various regions leading to equality of 
educational opportunity.” 


* * % 


A SYSTEM of grants-in-aid for tuition 
and subsistence to students who have 
both need and ability was reeommended 
by the fourth section which studied eco- 
nomic factors as a barrier to higher ed- 
ucation. The section, headed by Pres- 
ident Byron S. Hollinshead of Coe Col- 


lege, Iowa, suggested that the federal 
government should take the main re- 
sponsibility for financing grants-in-aid. 
The report, presented by Dr. Seymour 
Harris, Professor of Economics at Har- 
vard University, declared that grants- 
in-aid allotted to a student should equal 
the difference between the full cost of 
higher education and the private re- 
sources available to meet those costs. 
This annual stipend per student would 
range from $200 to $1,200, the commit- 
tee said. 

The delegates also held informal 
round table discussions. Here they let 
their hair down. The head of a big 
midwestern school said that at least 
three-fourths of his student body favors 
the abolition of discrimination; the 
problem now rests mainly with the 
faculty which brings pressure on the 
administration. A delegate from a bor- 
der state Catholic college spoke of the 
gradual acceptance of Negroes in his 
schoo! and how well the school is doing 
because of it. The Director of Admis- 
sions of a large Eastern university said 
that most discrimination had been elim- 
ago but that 
college officials did not like to be 
“pushed around” by legislation and 
hence opposed it. 


inated in his school years 


The subject of legislation was a main 
point for conttoversy throughout the 
meetings. Im one section, the educators 
talked about the merits of legislation 
such as the New York State Fair Edu- 
cational Practices law—for its dual pur- 
poses: to legally outlaw discrimination 
and, most important, to educate people 
away from prejudice and discrimination 
One college president roundly con 
demned legislation. “We don’t need 
laws; we need education,” he said. Some 
of the educators—including delegates 
from religious institutions—seemed tc 
agree. But then sociologist Leo Srole 
of the Anti-Defamation League reversed 
the trend of the panel completely—and 
helped bring about the conference’s 
resolution endorsing legislation—with 
a simple question: “To those who think 
that laws are not part of the process of 
education: What about the ten com- 
mandments?” 


At another section, a 21-year-old rep- 
resentative of a student organization 
was challenged by the president of a 
Midwestern college. The student had 
been heatedly attacking all types of 
discrimination. The college president, 
who had upheld a discriminatory policy 
on his campus for one reason or another, 
handed the youth this chestnut: 


“Tell me, young fellow, if there was 
intermarriage in your school between 
a white student and a Negro student, 
would the couple be accorded the full 
privileges of the institution and the 
campus?” 

With some precocity, the young dele- 
gate answered: 

“My college is located in a metro- 
politan center. It’s an old school and 
it’s got its long pants on now. The 
couple certainly would be accorded 
the privileges of the school. Why 
shouldn’t they be?” 


Stockbridge School 


in the Berkshires 
An intercultural, co-ed Junior 
High and High School, College 
Preparatory: special attention 
to languages, social and nat- 
ural sciences. Small classes in 
cultural and manual arts. 





Information: 
Hans K. Maeder, Director 
Stockbridge School, Interlaken, Mass." 
N. Y. address: 306 E. 84th St., N.Y.C. 




















The Atom — What Now? 


Western Allies Have Edge If Bomb Race Continues 


By PETER KIHSS 
NEW LONG LOOK at the atom 


problem—this time in the eers 
light of a Soviet atomic ex 
plosion—has been taken by the United 
Nations General Assembly. The major 
ity now forty-nine to the Soviet 
group’s five has kept calm, which 1 
a virtue. Many, in truth, kept apathetic 
which is a vice. For the atomic prob- 
lem remains perhaps the single most 
fateful issue in the world, for good o1 
for evil. And it epitomizes the whole 
of Soviet-Western relation 
The atom offered man unprecedented 
peril, but it also offered unprecedented 


hope. It could become pattern of 
salvation,” Bernard M. Baruch first 
told the UN Atomic Energ 


on June 14, 1946 When 


y Commissior 
man learn 
to iy ‘A’ he can, if he choose leart 
the rest of the alphabet, too 
But the earthy Russians chose to re- 
gard the atom as just another item i 


the world Pandora box, and so tt ha 


become Atomic progre must now b 
rradual nstead of the great leap en 
isioned§ b the Acheson-Lilienthal 
Baruch pro | What now 

The aton problem can be broker 
down into two phase the short-tern 
and the lor run. These, in turn, should 
be considered from two de the 


noral and the material 


FOR THE TIME BEING, t Unite 


State and Western power cling t 
itomic armament because they te: 
that Soviet expansionism may one 
day erupt into w Atomic weapon 
are terrible But weapon ulone are 
not the cause {f wa Nor are thes 
the cause ol peace 

Outlawin atomic weapons merel 
for the sake of doing away with one 


form of weapon vould only chop awa 
part of Western 


vhen weakne attract aggression 


trength—in a_ time 


Outlawing atomic weapon without 
would be 

teel 
industry, can be turned into weapon 
virtually overnight for a surprise at 


ontrolling nuclea fuel 


delusion—to uch fuels, unlike ; 


tac} Atomic industry, for the moment 

me more tine of defense ' honest 
nust 1 it 

He it the moral ( F< the 
reese t futu t UD 
I te | t t i 

{ ! { t ‘ mn 

It t ince 1} » ble t i t I 
é tr eement t outl l ( 
ito ( fe ri ior + 
van tl use EXxce fulfill t « 
> init ( ceil ( ) 1} 
‘ r f ‘ ( } 
Article 51 ! 1 \ Argent 
ror es ( ! et ( t b 
it ( eat use r r iO 
iryve c t ptior } \ bl 
ommittec (it lost twent to fiftes 
Vill twent three pstent Suc 
it proposal would in fact all nt 
facture of t ‘ pe as m yt 
fas manufacture went on despite the 


1925 Geneva convertion outlawin ust 


of i na b teriological we pons 
But for those who st moralit 

and fret about procedure uch a pre 

posal would spell out b nternational 


declaration just why the United State 


and the West insist on keeping atomic 





f ~ 
Peter Kihss is a member of the 


editorial staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune, who has covered the 
United Nations for that newspaper. 
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weapons in this present period when 
there is no effective UN atomic control 

namely, to warn an aggressor of the 
constant’ danger of violent and de- 
vastating reprisal. 


" 


MORE WORTHWHILE even for the 
hort-term period would be to seek out 
and effect every safe way of atomic 
cooperation. For instance, the United 
States has been sharing radioactive 
materials.from its Oak Ridge pile with 
any nation willing to abide by condi 
tions limiting use to medical and re 
earch purpose pening laboratories 
to qualified scientists of all nation 
alities, and calling for free publication 
of result 

This is an invitation open to Soviet 

well as all other scientists. It ha 


eis 


’ iis 


x 


ANDRE! VISHINSKY 
Unprecedented Peril . . . 





been certified as safe and beneficial by 
the best American atomic minds and 
Morally 


and materially, it could only be to 


Congressional investigation. 


everyone’s advantage to capitalize on 
uch work. Radioactive materials are 
now being exported also from the 
British piles at Harwell. They will be 
ivailable from the present Canadian 
and French, the projected Norwegian 
Swedish and Indian, and the presumed 
the UN might be 


brought in as world coordinator 


Soviet atomic piles. 


habit-forming clearing house for appli 
ations and grants, a publisher of re- 
ilts for the benefit of all 
For the longer run, there the tect 


cal problem of effective atomic con 


trol fore easily than any other force 
tomic eners can be controlled b 
cause so f cience can derive it onls 
from uranium and thorium. Method 


of developing energy from these ore 


ave been generally studied out. The 
UN majority has insisted these studie 
how that major atomic production 
ants must be put into international 
operation, and kept away from na 
tional rivalries to reduce the hazards 


of diversion, seizure and suspicion, 
* * 


THE RUSSIANS COMPLAIN about 
the uncertainties in the majority time- 
table of prehibiting atomic weapons 
and the stages toward full control 
They assert they are willing to give up 
ome sovereignty, but charge the ma- 
jority plan would give the key to 
their entire national economy to a UN 
organ. They argue that the United 
States, with vast coal, gas and wate 
resources, has little interest in atomic 
power, and would shackle the atom 


development which they claim holds 


an exceptional role in future Soviet 
peaceful planning. They cite the ma- 
jority plan to deplete uranium and 
thorium reserves proportionately all 
over the world, and contend that have- 
not nations ought to get larger—not 
just proportionate—shares. 


All these worries, the majority con- 
tends, would be cleared up in a basic 
eontrol treaty, with quota provisions 
showing any nation what it could ob- 
tain from UN-controlled development. 
3ut in fact, the majority has never 
really worked out these provisions- 
even though Frederick H. Osborn, 
American negotiator, has told reporters 
there might be some sort of flexible 
index, taking account of population, 
industrialization and power needs 
This scheme must some day be worked 
out—and why not now, since it in 
volves real fundamentals and dispute? 

The Russians have talked grandly of 
peaceful atomic uses they are already 
making, and of the inspection they 
would allow. What are the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy? At the moment. 
they embrace medical and research 
radioactive materials, along with ex- 
periments on atomic power looking to 
the decade or so from now when such 





power might be invoked for have-not 


areas in particular, 


Two former Oak Ridge engineer 
Cuthbert Daniel and John L. Balder 
ton, Jr., have told UN delegates that 
four 5,000-kilowatt atomic piles could 
supply all the world’s present needs of 
peaceful radioisotopes, and that a type 
of sealed atomic pile could be ém- 
ployed = for powcr experimentation 
Such piles, they assert, could be safely 
allowed even under national operation 
and periodic inspection of the Monday 
Thursday variety offered by Russia’s 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky. 


In fact, the majority plan now pro- 
vides for holding down atomic produc- 
tion to the minimum for actual bene- 
ficial uses. In the light of the Daniel- 
Balderston views, the majority’s own 
plan might work out in the early years 
to permit only small piles—safe for 
national operation, provided that really 
good UN inspection checked up on the 
use of the world’ 


esource 


; uranium and thorium 


x 


WOULD THE RUSSIANS AGREE 


to this picture of interim atomic peace- 


ful possibilities? Or have the Russian 


eally found large-scale uses for atomic 
energy right now, involving the nucleai 
fuels that might raze mountains or 
cities at will? What are the Russians’ 
eports of presentday peaceful uses? 


Morally 


and materially, these ques 





tions be asked, as Assembly 
President Carlos P. Romulo has asked 
them Russian answers. should be 


sought. So should the majority answers 

But beyond this technical side is the 
political aspect. There is not going to 
be any atomic control plan ratified by 
the United States Senate or anybody 
else—no matter how technically good 

unless there is some compensation 
for the disarmament involved. 

Given the relative richness of Congo 
and Canadian uranium ores now linked 
with United States production, as con- 
trasted with the poorer Czechoslovak 
and Saxon veins and low-grade Turkes- 
tan ores hitherto known in the Soviet 
sphere, an atomic armaments race may 
for considerable time remain favorable 
to the West. This advantage, howevei 
cana be overrated, for a point of di- 


lit 





ishing returns must arrive In any 
such race or wartare. 

From the American view, one com- 
pensation for 


atomic disarmament 


might be a really thoroughgoing Yy 
inspection that would lift up the Sovigt 
curtain—and that of every other na 
tion—to reveal whether any warlike 
activities are going on. If the Russians 
really fear American war preparations, 
a like checkup benefit would accrue" 
them. From the American view, atomic 
control might further save anywhem Ss 
up to a billion dollars a year in atomip 
arming, no small appeal to the thrifty 
but less internationalist members of ff reco 
Congress. 

More, a control scheme would join 
Soviets and Americans in cooperative 
development of atomic energy fo 
peace. It would mean a radical change 
in the Soviet system, but it would 
signify the cooperativeness which, ig 
the last analysis, is what the worl 
needs for long-range peace. 





FOR THE PROBLEM of atomic 
agreement is in truth the same prob. 
lem the world faces in every other 
field—what Deputy Under-Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk has called getting the 
Russians really to join the UN 





Any real Russian cooperation in suc 
work as the UN Food and Agriculture § Som: 
Organization, World Health Organiza-fir. Hy 
tion, International Labor Organization, fhd co! 
UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural ff the J 
Organization and the like —all theffimes 
peace-building activities which thefgets” « 
Russians are now shunning—would bee ad, 
a gain for the UN and for world peacetive de 

In the end, peaceful atomic agreé-{Rnitior 
ment is likely to await Russo-American§ation 
political agreement on other issues asfat th 
well—perhaps the German and Japa-fRd bec 
nese peace settlements, perhaps some-Singus | 
thing else. The Washington naval consfhina. 
ference of 1922 brought about scrap-fade b 
ping of seventy built or building battle-B resu: 
ships—but it was bound up with anfhle b; 
ostensible political settlement for thefkeause 
whole Pacific world. pow 





So far, the majority atomic plan hasfBtrage 
been the best single policy ever offered My kir 
MNIE SC 
ythin 
pa Sal 
bn fo: 
aae . 
omMmMu 
ate 

of 
ople. 





WARREN AUSTIN : 
. .. Or Pattern for Salvation? _ 


by the United States in the U * The Bag 
moral advantage has been under Wo! 
scored whenever virtually any nor 
Communist nation has studied the plan 
This is a gain that should never b? Ger 
lost sight of. It is an advantage that Ch 


can be held only by answering * l 

questions as they arise, and 

ing for solutions. Policy must be# = 
but it cannot leave unexplored m 

or unexplained doubts, lest : - 

it find itself undermine: 

manned. It is good to kee 


not cold. 


















Sophists, State Dept Careerists 
Help Spread CP Line, Demand 
“ Recognition of Communist China 















siang By GERALDINE FITCH 

10ns, 

ie to 

omic 

here S WITH EVERY ISSUE concern- under the Nationalists,” “This country able”? Such a boycott, Mr. Woodhead taken risks. Many 
omic ing China, there are sharply could drive China into the hands of admitted, would have “no chance of 

rifty divergent views on this matter Russia” by refusing recognition, they success” without a united stand by 


recognition. 


In a recent letter to the New York 


joinBimes, Freda Utley pointed out that 
ative Bpritain is preparing to recognize the 
for Phinese Communist Government in the 


pe of preserving her investments in 
ina, and of continuing to gain large 
fits by trading with the enemy in 
e Cold War.” ° 

This, Miss Utley stated, is in marked 
with Great Britain’s stand in 
hen the Japznese invaded Man 


tomic 2 

prob- ia, and in 1937 when the Japanese 
other Hacked the rest of China. “Today,” 
ry ome aptly rx marked. “the British Labo1 


o the povernment leads the Western world 
hseeking to give aid and comfort to 
_@e Sovict aggressors in China.” 
suck 
ilture Somewhat earlier another Britisher, 
iniza- Bir. HY W. Woodhead, former editor 
ation, fd columnist in Shanghai, discussed 
Itural h the letters column of the New York 
| thefimes what he called “some of the 
theffets” of this question of* recognition. 
id bee admitted Britain’s disposition to 
seacemve de facto and perhaps de jure rec- 
ygree-Mnition “for the sake of trade and re- 
sricanBation of Hongkong’; and recognized 
yes aat the American State Department 
Japa-ad been deterred by the treatment of 
some-fngus Ward and other officials in Red 
l con@iina. He said, “A diplomatic and 
scrap-fade boycott might result in overtures 
attle-B resume these relations on a reason- 
th an 























be basis,” and favored recognition 
‘’ause otherwise our officials “would 


powerless to ex satisfaction for 





in has their nationals 
ffered fy kind of protection. He thought the 
Communists would not accept 
less than de jure recognition 
Mi said that “the only moral justifica- 
mi for [it] would be the hope that 
mie... would gradually undermine 
MMunist ideology in China and stim 
die the innate individualism and dis- 

of regimentation” of the Chinese 
ople. 


THE ARGUMENT of the American 
mer who wants “business as usual” 
that we can drive “a damned hard 
gain” to make the Chinese Com- 
Mists agree to respect our rights in 
urn for getting the things they need 
M us. The Charles Cobeans and 
ams Isbrandtsens only need ‘the pass- 
fof time in hourglass amounts to see 
PW well Communists anywhere stick 
agreemer ts. 
Professors John K. Fairbank of Har- 
Ad and Nathaniel Peffer of Columbia 
im that the Chinese Communists are 
Russian puppets, though they are 
Mhittedly Marxists. “Recognition is 
el ly a matter of convenience,” “We 
© The — in China to protect oul 
Nissionaries still there, It can’t 
Worse for the peasants now than 





‘ 
ve tt Geraldine Fitch spent over 25 years 
Fa ai China, and is a well-known author 
pres lecturer on Far Eastern prob- 

Sie is past president of the 
: pais ican Association of University 
oo and a former journalist in 
tghai. 
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are saying. 

All those who favor recognition err 
on one vital point. Whether they think 
a Chinese Tito will arise or not, they 
claim “the Chinese won’t tolerate com- 
munism in its present form for long.” 
As Peffer put it, “The ‘monolithic state’ 
and similar phrases of the Russians 
won’t hold the Chinese for long.” "Fou 
men who claim to be realists, this is 
the height of wishful thinking. Do the 
Russians, especially those millions in 
slave labor camps, like what they have? 
An American, long in China, who came 
home on the S.S. General Gordon said: 


anti-Communist states, and yet he 
added, “It is clear that British coopera- 
tion could not be ‘expected.” So, as 
with Henry Stimson’s policy when 
Manchuria was invaded by the Japa 
nese, Great Britain would prevent its 
success. 

Even if de facto recognition meant 
that our consular officials could demand 
satisfaction for outrages committed, 
what real satisfaction or even cessation 
of outrages would result? How many 
American consular officials remain in 
soviet Russia, to which we gave full 


recognition? How successful are we in 


COMMUNIST PARTY o¢ new von stare 


35 EAST 12th STREET 


Chairman 


ROBERT THOMPSON 


To ell Sections and Counties 


Dear Comrades: 


e NEW YORK 3,N.Y. ¢ Telephone: ALgonquin 4-5705 


March 1, 1949 


Enclosed please find Program for Action on China Policy, 
as voted upon by a united front action conference on China, held 


in New York on January 29, 1949. 


We are sure that you will find this material not only 
informative, but helpful in planning actions on China in your 


communitiesbe 


A special outline has aleo been 
tion Committee on Communist Policy in China, This can te 
our District Education Department, 





ed through orders from 


sued by the National 





6 
The outline oan ve used as the basis for discussion in your sece 


ons and branches. 





writing 





Policy, at 111 West 42 Street, Ne 


uopwa/16~~ 


“Never in my years in China have 

I seen a citv turn so wholeheartedly 

against an invader as Shanghai has 
turned against the Communsts with- 
in these four short months.” 

So what? By the time they know, 
they are caught—hopelessly. 

What Mr. Woodhead terms “the 
only moral justification,” is expediency 
coupled with wishful hope and with- 
out moral basis whatsoever. Has trade 
with Soviet Russia, already a “long- 
time process,” served to undermine the 
Communist ideology and stimulate in- 
nate individualism in Russia? 

* on ~ 

IF A DIPLOMATIC and trade boy- 
cott resulted in Chinese Red overtures 
to resume these relations ‘‘on a reason- 
able basis” (which is doubtful in view 
of Mao Tse-tung’s pronunciamentos 
about trading only with “friendly” 
Russia), how long would Chinese Com- 
munists, anymore than Russian or 
American Communists, remain “reason- 


iries in relation to further activity can be 
to the Committee for a Democratic Far Lastern 


w York “ity. 
Comradely yours, 


liay Miller 


Asst. Org Secretary 


securing satisfaction in the satellite 
countries we recognize in this matter 
of outrages against our nationals? We 
have secured the release of Ward and 
his staff of twenty from Red China, and 
of two ECA men from North Korea - 
where we do not recognize the Commu- 
nist regimes—and have not succeeded 
in getting Robert Vogeler out of Hun- 
gary wHere we do recognize the Red 
government. No, there is no “moral 
justification” based on either trade or 
diplomatic cooperation. 
os e on 

WHAT ABOUT the thousand mis- 
sionaries still in China? This writer 
married into an American missionary 
family which has given a cumulative 
total of over five hundred years of edu- 
cational, medical, and other missionary 
service to China. I think I can speak 
for the missionaries better than either 
of the professors now making a plea 
for recognition “to protect the mis- 
sionaries.” Missionaries have always 





especially those 


without young children — will remain 
in China as long as they can render 
service. There will be more martyrs 
like John and Betty Stamm, killed in 
1927 by Chinese Communists. 

Recognition would mean Communist 
delegates in all UN organizations in 
place of the Chinese who now repre- 
sent Nationalist China. It would mean 
that Red China becomes one of the 
Big Five, has a permanent place on the 
Security Council, another veto in the 
Soviet bloc of the General Assembly, 
and that Communist consulates would 
dot the United States. Does anyone 
think that espionage and subversive 
activities never emanated from Rus 
sian consulates in this country? Were 
not even the Russian representatives of 
AMTORG recently convicted of carry- 
ing on such activities wihout registe: 
ing as foreign agents? Is it a com 
fortable thought that while we have 
eleven top-ranking American Commu- 
nists out on bail, and are trying Alger 
Hiss on our East Coast and Harry 
Bridges on our West, Red consular of- 
ficials, aides, researchers, clerks and in- 
telligence officers may fill Chinese Con 
sulates anywhere in our country? 

A * ao 

BUT THERE IS ONE other facet to 
this problem overlooked, consciously 
or unconsciously, by all proponents of 
recognition, I raise the question: Why 
should our American foreign policy or 
China coincide with the 1949 program 
of the American Communist party on 
China? 

There are three planks in the China 
program of the American Communist 
party. (I have a photostatic copy of the 
program for New York state, and the 


Communist program is, of course, the 


same in every state of the union.) 
Briefly they are: 

l. To end all aid to Nationalist 
China. 

2. To prepare our Government to 
recognize the Communist government 
of China. 

3. To establish normal trade rela- 
tions with Communist China. 

The State Department’s White Paper 
was designed to fulfil the first point. 
The hue and cry is on for recognition 
to fulfil the second. The third — trade 
with Communist China would in- 
evitably follow. 

Since when did our U.S. State De- 
partment start implementing the pro- 
grams of the American Communist 
party? Have Trojan horses from Red 
China already been stabled in the Far 
Eastern division of State? Why are the 
same young career diplomats who in 
Chungking plugged for the Chinese 
Communists behind Ambassador Hur- 
ley’s back, who ill-advised General 
Stilwell, and who evidently _ brief 
Secretary Acheson on China, on the 
way up in the State Department in- 
stead of on the way out? 

These are some of the questions the 
Congressional group had in mind when 
they called recently for investigation 
of our Far Eastern division of State. 
They will call more loudly when Con- 
gress reconvenes on January 3. Can 
we afford to let an unlimited number 
of Trojan horses from Red China gallop 
through our democratic pastures? This, 
in essence, is what recognition will 
mean, 


7. 














Heard on the Left 


rg HE UN’S ATTEMPT to investigate slave labor, stalled for almost 

a year, will be aired et the February session of the Economic 

and Social Council and perhaps this week at the ILO session in 
Mysore, India. UN had sent out questionnaires to member nations 
asking if they would permit an investigative body to enter their 
borders: only half the countries replied. At Geneva, in June, ILO 
proposed a joint UN-ILO investigating commission. Behind the scenes, 
the British are maneuvering against such an investigation (for obvious 
cclonial reasons) and, of course, so are Russia and its satellites. The 
s.ali maneuver is to be, let’s wait and get more answers from member 
nations. Unless the U. S. delegation takes a firm lead, the slave labor 
issue won't even be debaied ai the ECOSOC session. 


Defense Sec Louis J on (as tl iy around the Penta 
go! ver ( i ) h, Johr puts his foot 1 ) 
ot into foreign policy a fe eeks ago h embarrassing resul 
il around He I in¢ (af iyi ! ( 1 Of ! Parl re 
“ upD 1 to, th U pposed Get nm rearmal } The ite 
mi é | ( had it bee de 1 

Pal ( ¢ 


New York Psychoanalytic Society, please note: Wilhelm Reich, 
the orgone-grinder, is coming to New York to give some courses on 
his psychiatric theories. 


On thie ) / oO } t thre ’ } 1g iF], delegation from t 
London labo adere 0 } ‘ ng t mdsome, gray ide ( orge 
Delan 1} \F] P) al ( tat \/so pre rt 
R. J. Thomas, former UAW president now on the CIO organizing 
taf} to nieet h bo \ll¢ ’ Har wood De lane 7 introduced to 
Thoma aid ol yO re the I 1W tf 21 and proce ded to ft Il th 
discomitited Thoma yisted by Walter Reuther in 1946 in a bitte 
fight, what an excellent job Reutl had done at the London sessions! 


Put it down as a curious omission on the part of Don Hollenbeck, 
CES press critic, that in his oration on the N.Y. Posi a few weeks 
ago, he failed to mention that the hig difference between the Thackrey 
Post and the Schiff-Wechsler /’ost is that today it is firmly anti- 
Stalinist. And, by the way, have you noticed how sexy the Compass 
is becoming? Thackrey is now reading Memoirs of Fanny Hill, with 
a view to serializing. 


New York's famed Cafe Royale is said to be on the block 


Reade Digest has brought the Newsweek cover story on Frank 
Costello in prererenc to the 7 1? tory Hal Lavin - Newsweel 
! itional corre ondent autho aq sine Co Lelio eCcE 


IT WAS NOT UNTIL THE FREDERIC MARCHES signed a state- 
ment that “we condemn the Russian regime and its agent, the Com- 
munist Party of the United States, as a totalitarian system, and we 
condemn the totalitarian practices of their leader Joseph Stalin,” that 
Counteratlack withdrew its statement charging that the Marches were 
Communists. In return the Marches withdrew a joint $500,000 suit. 


Ralph Ingersoll’s former private secretary is now the private 
secretary of Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett. Her name: 
Milly Hollander 


A few Progressive Partyites, like Professor Scott Keyes of Penn 
State College’s Economics Department, met Thursday night, Dec. 29, 
at the Consumer Coop Cafeteria, 54 Irving Place, “for an informal 
exchange of vicews on the problems and prospects of the Pro- 
gressive Party.” 

The N. Y. Times financial page Dec. 25 pulled a lovely boner. 
“Starting with Jan. 1, 1950, the British must begin,” ran the Times 
story, “to accumulate some $140,000,000, including interest and prin- 
cipal to begin a year later the repayment of the sum advanced by the 
United States in 1945 to see our ally through the postwar adjustment 
period.” The only trouble with the story is that it is a year too early. 
Repayment doesn’t start until 1952. 


Gen. Eisenhower has asked Professor John M. Clark, famed Co- 
lumbia economist, to make a study of how much welfare should there 
be in a welfare state 

Is the Penn Kimball, who’s just been appointed executive secre- 
tary to Connecticut’s new Senator Benton, the same PMer who lived 
with Henry Wallace? 


Holland, tied down to an economic pact with Belgium. is feeling 
around for a financial agreement with England. 


Phil Heller of the ILG’s Knitgoods Workers has been appointed 
ECA labor adviser to Austria and Maurice Goldbloom to Greece. 
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Socialis 


By ALFRED JOACHIM FISCHER 


New Leader Roving Correspondent 


OSLO. 


7 HILE the Socialist Govern- 
W ments of Australia and New 
Zealand were tumbling, and 

the world’s conservatives were say- 
ing Great Britain was next, a 
British neighbor—just across .the 
North Sea—was preparing to wel- 
come its Socialist government to a 
econd four year-term. Norway’s 
Labor Party had scored a whop- 


{ 


V 
ping victory in an election labelled 
‘Britain’s Maine,” had.managed 
to extend its one-man Parliamen- 
tary malority to ten 
And no wonder. For under the 
uidance of Prime Minister Einar 
Gerhardsen and Foreign Minister 
Norwegian Labor 
had led an unparalleled domestic 
reconstruction and firmly estab- 
lished Norway as a member of the 


Halvard Lanve 


Atlantic Community. 


SOME NORWEGIANS attributed 
Labor’s sweep to the winning per- 
sonality of Gerhardsen, but the 
Premier himself discounted that 
idea the other day in an exclusive 
interview with this correspondent. 

“This wes by no means the vic- 
tory of an individual, but the 
people’s response to the firm po- 
litical line of our party,” Ger- 
hardsen told me. “The fact that 
there was work for everybody 
was of vital importance to the 
workers, farmers and fishermen. 

Translated into figures, this 

means there are 135,000 more 

jobs today than four years ago.” 
















































The task of reconstruction wag 
not easy after five years of wan 
More than half of Norway’s ship 
merchantmen, fishingboats, whalepgs 

-had been destroyed during th 
war. A third of her industrj 
plants had been lost. 

But by last year, says Gerhard 
sen, “the entire whaling fleet wag 
rebuilt, our merchant navy was ag 
‘reat as before the war and them 
fishing fleet even greater.” Indugam 
trial production, also, is back t@ 
prewar standards. “In fact,” addg 
Gerhardsen, “our total productiogy 
is 20-25 percent higher today.” 

Gerhardsen is most pleased. ho 
ever, with the higher standard @§ 
living of Norway’s broad masses?g 

“Their economic conditions hav 
indeed improved. The fishermen 
prewar annual income of 70G@ 
crowns, for example, has multi 
plied today. The reason for this ig 
not only the rise in world prices, 
but also compleie re-organization 
of the fishing industry. Formerly 
the boats did not belong to the} 
fishermen, and those who owned 
or hired them out got most of the, 
profits. Now the question of owner 
ship has been happily solved on 
cooperative basis. A similar pro 
gressive reorganization has raised 
the standards of living of peasanis, 
farm and forest laborers.” 


we 


52-YEAR OLD Einar Gerhardsen 
started life as a road-laborer, but a@ 
23 was already a trade union 
leader. At 25, he was Secretary off 
the Socialist party. In 1940 he be- 
came acting chairman of the Labor 





them are even more to the point: 


os7 


“The sun 


Flies high.” 





Hickory Dickory Dock 


NCE UPON A TIME children were children in Russia and sang nursery 
O rhymes. Not so in the U.S.S.R. The state Publishing House for Chil- 

dren‘s Literature (Gosdetizdat) has published an anthology of songs and 
poems for the kindergarten age, compiled by J. Dzerzhinskaia and N. Metlev, 
from which we have culled the follcwing examples. 


A little song for the older group (5-7 years) reads: 
“We got up merrily in the morning, 
In ordr to attend the troop review, 
the familiar picture of Stalin 
smiled down on us kids ” 

The chorus further improves on the theme: 
Our home country 
to meet its holiday. 
We hear the mighty song 
of sixteen brotherly 
Soviet republics.” 


The tiny tots (3-5 years) have not been forgotten either. The songs for 


I have a cep with a star, 

I ama brave young fighter, 
My new rifle hangs by a strap, ' 
Bolaly I gallop on horseback.” 


For another song the illustrator Bugrova has drawn a shining sun and 
ebove it an airplane. The verses -omment: 
vellow bun 
Melting in the clear sku, 
Our little Soriet hawk 


Chorus: 
“Be there rain or snowstorm, 
It will not tire of figiiting 
Should there be no shells. 
It will pierce the enemy with its breast.” 
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erty and, simultaneously, Lord 
ayor of Oslo. ’ 

iSoon after the German occupa- 
on, Gerhardsen was arrested as 





ry 
a | underground leader. He spent 
ol pur years in the concentration 


", le ps at Sachsenhausen and Grini. 
| Immediately atter the liberation, 
erhardsen was chosen Lord Mayor 
Oslo, but left soon afterwards to 
Wve into Akersgaten 42—the 
e Minister’s office—as head 
an all-party coalition. The 1945 
Hection made him head of a Labor 
overnment. b 





Now, with a more secure Parlia- 
kentary majority, Gerhardsen be- 
eves the paramount task before 

government is to stabilize the 
for M&wegian economy by 1952, so 
at the country will be able to 
firy on without Marshall aid. This 
ill involve not only the comple- 
on of reconstruction, but also the 
MPansion of the merchant fleet 
snd d industrial production. 


ROW DOES Norwegian socialism 
PMpare with the programs of 
abor overnments' elsewhere? 
ees the Gerhardsen government 
lan to step up nationalization? 
Our program,” the Prime Min- 
“er told me, “is not a nationali- 
70 program. Coal is already a 
— ate monopoly in Norway. We be- 
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EINAR GERHARDSEN 
“The Response of the Masses” 


lieve the wholesaling of coke, food- 
stuffs, sugar, and drugs should be 
added; but these nationalizations 
would affect only the wholesale 
trade, and no others are intended. 
According to our program, we are 
also obliged to investigate the ques- 
tion of nationalizing banks, electric 
power companies, and mines. But 
the voters will not decide this ques- 
tion until 1953.” 

The Labor Government expects 
to continue its policy of subsidizing 
agricultural produce and fish. “It’s 
the only way,” Gerhardsen says, 
“to control prices and maintain a 
reasonable balance between prices 
and wages.” 

Abruptly, I asked the Prime Min- 
ister: “Is your Labor party still a 
Marxist party, or is it only a move- 
ment for social progress?” 

Gerhardsen considered every 
word carefully. “I believe we need 
Marxist teaching and literature for 
our ideology and our work. Though 
Marxist ideology no longer figures 
as prominently in party discussions 
as before, the materialist concep- 
tion of society is nevertheless ex- 
pressly endorsed in our program. 
We are intensifying friendly co- 
operation with our sister parties in 
Britain, Denmark, Sweden and 
Finland.” 


While the Labor party has been 


allying itself with Socialist parties 
on the continent, the Government 
has moved into the Atlantic Pact. 
Gerhardsen is pleased with the col- 
laboration between the Pact na- 
tions, and particularly with the re- 
cent London agreements between 
the British, Norwegian and Danish 
Ministers of Defense, which pre- 
sage permanent 
dination: 


defense  coor- 


“Our traditional cordial relations 
with Britain and the United States 
have become even more intimate. 
There are no conflicts, on the other 
hand, between Norway and Russia; 
a frontier question has . never 
existed between us. Interested in 
trading with West and East alike, 
he Norwegian Government wishes 
to maintain good contacts with the 
Fast as well.” 


DR. HALVARD MANTHEY 
LANGE, Norway’s tall, bespecta- 
cled Foreign Minister, used to be a 
pacifist. Today, as the man who 
broughtsNorway into the Atlantic 
Pact, he maintains that “all our 
planning is done on the basis of 
preparatory cooperation in case of 
emergency.” 
father, Christian  L. 
Lange, was General Secretary of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union and 
won the Nobel Prize in 1921. Young 
Halvard came to Brussels at the 
age of 8, went to Geneva in 1919, 
studied in Italy, Oslo and London, 
toured Europe. He is a gifted lin- 
guist who rarely wastes a word in 
any language. 


Lange’s 


Author of many volumes on Nor- 
wegian and trade union history, 
Lange was a pacifist until the out- 
break of war. While studying in 
England, he was a member of the 
pacifist Independent Labor party. 
In Denmark and Germany, he pre- 
pared two international peace con- 
ferences. In Norway, as a leader of 
the Social Democratic Youth and 
of the Labor party, as municipal 
official and teacher, he adhered to 
the pacifist ideal. 

With the German attack on Nor- 
way in 1940, Lange abandoned his 
policy of pacifism at any price. He 
undertook several military mis- 
sions during the war. 

When Lange succeeded Try%ve 
Lie as Foreign Minister, he still be- 
lieved in the possibility of a Scan- 
dinavian bridge between East and 
West. Since the Czechoslovakian 
Communist coup, he no longer be- 
lieves the differences between the 
United States and the Soviet gov- 
ernment can be reconciled so easily 
by a few small peace-loving coun- 
tries. “One must learn to bury il- 
lusions,” says Lange. 

Nevertheless, within the United 
Nations, Lange believes, “there is 
still the possibility of eliminating 
and overcoming conflicts in certain 
closely-defined fields.” 


ke Pe te 


A SCANDINAVIAN BLOC, 
Lange maintains, is more imag- 





North Sea 


ination than reality. “We have no 
bloc,” he says, “only consultations 
which often result in our adopting 
the identical line. These consul- 
tations date back to the nineteenth 
century.” 

Lange regrets that Finland can 
no longer be drawn into all the dis- 
cussions, but hopes nevertheless 
that she will remain part of Sean- 
linavia. He takes a charitable view, 
also, of Swedish neutrality. 

“The welcome I received from 
the Swedish labor movement in 
1940 was cordial and everybody 
there showed real understanding 
of our situation. I therefore have 
no personal rievance against 


Sweden.” 


Military discussions 
Norway and Denmark have, ot 
course, been intensified, and have 
brought favorable results. Fron 

the Norwegian viewpoint, Lange 
sees no obstacle to similar cooper- 
ation with Sweden. At the same 
time. he appreciates the contrary 
Swedish attitude: “It is obviously 
impossible for Sweden to be 
neutral on the one hand and join 
an alliance with Norway and Den- 
mark on the others.” 

Lange has considerable confi- 
dence in the various agencies of the 
United Nations, especially UNES- 
CO. But he also regards the Atlan- 
tic Pact as a positive instrument, 
and is known as one of the fathers 
of the Council of Europe. 

Norway’s Foreign Minister stres- 
ses that there has been no change 
in diplomatic relations between his 
country and the Soviet Union since 
the former joined the Atlantic 
Pact. There has been one big dif- 
ference, though: The Soviet press 
now classifies Socialist Norway 
with all the other “imperialist na- 
tions” of the West. 
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The Yoknapatawpha Saga 


KNIGHT’S GAMBIT. By William Faulkner. 
Reviewed by GRANVILLE HICKS 


AULKNER HAS BROUGHT TOGETHER five short stories that ap- 
peared in various magazines between 1932 and 1946, and has added the 
longer, hitherto unpublished title story. 

in common: all are laid in Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha County; all are con- 
cerned with crime; a central character in each is a lawyer by the name of 
Gavin Stevens, who is farniliar to readers of ‘ 


volume does not show Faulkner at 


writes, it is full of interest, and one 
is the way it reveals the development 


casual invention to a major fi 


Stevens first made hi Ippe ance 
1932, in the novel called l lit ) 
August” and in a st moke th 
appears in tl lur I do not 
which is the earl | al t 
matter ! 
same in bot! I ‘ oO ntre 
duced as t ( nt ttorne H 
a Harvard raduate u loos inted 
man with a mop of untid ) 
hair, who could discu Einstein with 


college prof and who spent wholk 


afternoons among. the quatting men 
against the walls of country stores, talk 
ing to them in their idiom.” 


In “Light in August” he i a tall 
loose-jointed man with a constant cob 
pipe, with an untidy mop of irongra) 
hair.” He is not only a Harvard grad 
uate but also a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and he is described as District 
Attorney rather than county attorney 
the distinction apparently being im 
portant in Mississippi. As in the short 
story, he is a great talker nd his fun 
tion in the novel is to propound 
theory about the death of Joe Christ 
mas 

“Smoke” tory of hatred, 
uty, and crime, fitted out with a 
nding n tli nanne ‘ detective 
tori n the 1 azine The next 
tales, Mor 1937) nd Hand up 
the Wate: (1939 bette he, 
they place | eliance 1 t 
more on insight Mi * indee 
‘xainp! f Faulkr ; ndertful 
ity to reveal the nds of the inai 
late. Bot} tore have their ti 
however, id in both it is Gavin 
Steven ntimate knowledge of the 
people of Yoknapatawpha County that 
enables him to solve a crime. This, of 
course, is the character outlined 
“Smoke’’—-a man who can talk Einstein 
with the professors but also knows the 
Janguage and the mental processes ol 
his neighbor 

“Monk” told by someone who call 
the county attorney Uncle Gavin 
This narrator appears again in “Ts 
morrow” (1940), and now has a nam« 
or at least a nickname, “Chick...” From 
‘Tomorrow” we learn that Gavin 
Stevens has been to Heidelberg as well 
as Harvard. Again he demonstrates the 
importance of being steeped in the life 
of the county, and the story rises to a 
climax in which Faulkner's own feeling 
for the loyalties of the inarticulate com 
municates itself in a moving fashion. 

The last of the previously published 
stories, “An Error in Chemistry” (1946), 
also narrated by Chick, is almost as 
tricky as “Smoke.” More interesting 
than the story itself is the appearance 
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Granville Hicks, well-known au- 
thor and critic, is the author of 
“Small Town.” 
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fandom House. 


The stories have three things 


in the Dust.” 


f the most interesting things 
Gavin Stevens from a rather 


figure in Yoknapatawpha saga. 


I SHALL HAVE SOMETHING to 


. 


return from Hat 


rained and deeply 
non-intellectuals. 


>» him up for the purpose of a de- 
,y and then found a use 


took Gavin Stevens out and 


used him again in stories that could be 
old to the Saturday Evening Post, and 
other magazines. In varying degrees he 
put his passion and his insight into 
these tales, but he was concerned 
above all to tell a story, and he used 
for purposes of dramatic structure this 
small-town Sherlock Holmes of his 
with a Heidelberg Ph. D. And Gavin 
Stevens, though he was being used for 
practical ends, continued to grow. 
That was the situation, I gather, 
when Faulkner began to think about 
Intruder in the Dust.” Lucas Beau- 
champ, the wonderful hero of that 
novel, comes over from another book, 
Go Down, Moses” (1942), and from 


another and more important strand in 
the legend of Yoknapatawpha County. 
The plot, however ] closely akin to 

plots of the tales in “Knight’s Gam 
bit,’ and Faulkner may well have 
thought of it to begin with as merely 

thie Gavin Steven story. Stevens, 
t any rate, performs his accustomed 


ole, but at last 


s given a chance to 
talk away to his heart’s content. And 
his hitherto nebulous nephew becomes 
a leading character in the novel. 


THE STORY KNIGHT’ S GAMBIT,” 
like “Intruder in the Dust,” is told, not 
by Chick Mallison, the nephew, but 
from his point of view—a device that 
Faulkner handles most effectively in 
both instances. This is another story of 
jealousy, hatred, and crime or at- 
tempted crime, but it is also the record 
of Gavin Stevens’ interrupted romance. 
Although the style is not so difficult as 
that of “Intruder in the Dust”—the sen- 
tences are not so long nor the paren- 


these o puzzling—it is the same kind 
of style. And Gavin Stevens is a philo 
ophical as ever, though less concerned 
ith polit 
ut ( not t ugh th ou 
te Knight’s G bit,” as I have 
id, pecifically set in Dec mber, 
1941, nd Chick i pecifically just 
er eighteen. Now it “a uder in the 
Dust” he is an equally specific sixteen, 
1ich makes 1939 the vear in which 
Lucas Beauchamp saved from lynch- 


ng. In common with most reviewers 
iowever, I had assumed that the events 
described in “Intruder in the Dust” 
were taking place in tHe middle or late 
forties. As I read them over now, the 
discussions of state rights and the 
European situation do seem to be con- 
temporary, but I suppose that with 
some poetic license one could attribute 
them to 1939. When, however, Gavin 
talks about the atom bomb, there is no 
way out. Moreoter, whatever corre- 
lations can be made between the ages 
s given in “Go Down, Moses,” which 
is generous with dates, point to 1948 o1 
even later. I find it almost impossible 
to believe that Faulkner himself, when 
he wrote “Intruder in the Dust,” was 
not thinking in terms of the late forties. 

What happened? Conceivably the 
story “Knight’s Gambit” is an earlier 
piece of work, perhaps taken out and 
finished off for this volume. Although 
the central action could take place at 
almost any time, it is true that three 
of the characters go off to war, and 
Faulkner may have been loath to give 
up those touches, especially the busi- 
ness about Chick’s eagerness to enlist. 
Or, on the other hand, it may be that 
he really was thinking of 1939 when he 
wrote “Intruder in the Dust,” and that 
his concern with current problems, in- 


a 


cluding the atom bomb, resulted in a 
series of slips. 

One wonders whether Faulkner js un- 
aware of his inconsistencies or merely 
indifferent to them. In “Intruder in the 
Dust,” when he introduced the extra- 
ordinary old woman who contributes so 
much to the rescue of Lucas Beau- 
champ, he wrote: “Miss Habersham, 
whose name was now the oldest which 
remained in the county. There had been 
three once: Doctor Habersham and a 
tavern keeper named Holston and a 
Huguenot younger son named Grenie: 
who had ridden horseback into the 
county before its boundaries had ever 
been surveyed and located and named, 
when Jk fferson was a Chickasaw trad- 
ing post.” Did he forget that he had 


written in “Hands upon the W 


(1939) about the three pioneers who 
came through the Cumberland Gap 
when Jefferson was still a Chickusaw 


Agené@y post,” and had named the: 
HoJston, Grenier, and Stevens, so that 
Gavin Stevens was the last represent- 
ative of the three names? Did he ferget 
or did he consciously decide to revise 
the legend in favor of the redoubtable 
Miss Habersham? 

For the one clear thing is that the 
legend*is constanily undergoing re- 
vision, conscious or unconscious. We 
cannot assume either that it bears a 
fixed relation to the past and present 
of Jefferson County or that it exists or 
ever has existed in some complete and 
unalterable form in the mind of Wil- 
liam Faulkner. Take the three pio- 
neers, for instance: there may have 
been three pioneers in fact, and there 
almost certainly are three—it is the 





right number—in the folklore of the 
county. As yet, Faulkner's three pio- 
neers have only 1 partial existenc 
hether one of them was namec Ha- 
bersham or Stevens do not Ake 


much difference 


Who can tell what may happen to 
them? In “Intruder in the Dust” Louis 
Greni is no longer merely “a Hu- 
guenot younger son”; he is “Louis Gre- 


nier the elegante, the dilettante, the 
Paris-educated architect who had prac- 
ticed a little of law but had spent most 
of his time as a planter and painter 
(and more amateur as a raiser of food 
and cotton than with canvas and 
brush.)” We may hear more abou* this 
Louis Grenier later on. 

So with Gavin Stevens. He came on 
the scene casually enough. Faulkner 
had already created a_ philosophical 
lawyer, Horace Benbow, who figures 
in “Sanctuary” and other early works. 
(Incidentally, the presence in “Sanc- 
tuary”” of a character named Gowan 
Stevens adds to the confusion.) But 
Benbow was pretty ineffectual, lacking 
that contact with common reality that 
is Gavin Stevens’ great strength. In 
Faulkner’s mind, I suspect, Gavin was 
always middle-aged, and th: 





is why he 
has played ducks and drakes with 
chronology. At any rate there was 
something in the character that had 
deep roots in Faulkner’s imagination, 
and hence Gavin Stevens could grow. 
He has grown, and has taken a prom- 
inent place not only in the Yoknapa- 
tawpha saga but also in the gallery of 
Faulkner’s admirable characters That 
gallery, it may be noted, has been con- 








siderably expanded in recent years— 
think of Isaac McCaslin and Lucas 
Beauchamp—but that is another story. 
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DEMOCRACY IN JONESVILLE—A Study in Quality and Inequality. By 
W. Lloyd Warner and Associates. Harper & Bros. 302 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by CHARLES W. WHITE 
NE OF THESE DAYS it may become necessary for towns like “Middle- 


town” in Indiana, or 
town” and “Jonesville’ 


’ 


“Yankee City” in Connecticut, and now “Elm- 
in Illinois to erect iron curtains around them- 
As in the case of Russia, this may be because we have certain things 


to conceal from the world—and frem ourselves. 


from great universities, 
with their troops of eager senior girls 
tv do the dirty work at the public 
library or amongst the dusty records 
at the court house, will be banned by 
sternest ordinance. And as the books 
come forth, purporting to unveil life 
in America by examining a few of its 
innards in Jonesville, the Rotary Club 
can send its special hatchet committee 
to do away with the authors. At home, 
the members (conceivably) will con- 
tinue to carry on much as before, bet- 
ting on high school basketball games. 
puttmg on Christmas parties for the 
ing about taxes, and enjoy- 
ng the blessings of friendship. Most of 
then? seem to feel that these books do 


Professors 


poor, worryll 





fair amount of good, and we all love 
attention, don't we? 
Prof. W. Lloyd Warner 


of Chicago) 


(University 
and his Associates have for 
everal years been dissecting this place 
ey have named “Jonesville” in the 
lection now published by Harper & 
Bros. One of the Associates, A. B 
Hollingshead (Yale) has already pub- 
hed “Ekntown’s Youth,” based on 
tudies in another town that appears 
to be quite a lot like Jonesville. The 
Elmtown book, part of which may have 
me into the Jonesville volume, has 
ined reptite 
cators. This 


ne teacher 


especially among edu 
reviewer knows at least 
in the Middletown schools 
from Jonesville and Elm- 
iwn—who says it’s all true and then 
imtown ought to be read by 


not too ia 





*her and every school official 
tne country, she bleieves; and _ it 
ight even be good for school patrons 
if the latter aren’t already futilely 





ware of what is happening to their 
ids, 
“JONESVILLE,” AS PROFESSOR 


Warner points aut in a convenient 
iorward, was written by collaborators 
who “wanted to find eut what makes 
Americans tick.” They found, it seems, 
hat Dr. Robert Lynd, the patri- 
arch in the things, would have told 
them to look for. The American social 
system, with its ritual of equality and 


its contradictory 


about w 


class divisions, is the 
track along which the Jonesville report 


runs. You learn quickly—as in the 





othe work here mentioned—that 
everyone putatively better, or worse, 
than someor else. The Hollingshead 
chapter, “Status in the High School,” 
aurrestir 1 point—perhaps becaus¢ 
the school does have a tendency to 
flect ti nmunity around it. 
Although Prof. Hollingshead and the 
others seem to be trying for an attitude 
of strict objectivity,-the reader will be 
ble to see (perhaps for the first time) 
hy | high school experience wa 
lat it w. Close up, and in the 
dst of ol politic snobbishness 
nd emphasis on what the author calls 
the circu le of school,” the dear old 
GayS seem dearer the farther one has 
escaped the: As witness, in Prof. 
Warner's ch ipter, “Room At The Top,” 


the pathetic figure of Priscilla Sellers 
bing under the bed. He: 





mother 


akes In washings. The family lawyer, 
Mr. Oldha himself an altruistic fel- 
lo ho had managed to work up from 
the wrong side of the tracks, was un- 
QQ 
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able to do anything about it although he 
did make a cursory effort. He knew 
better than to try very hard. Priscilla— 
like so many others—dropped out of 
school, ostensibly because of poor 
grades and inability to adjust. 
“Nobody in my family ever wins,” the 
distraught father told Mr. Oldham, 
later, “We don’t have a chance. I can't 
win, can’t place, can’t show. I guess 
that’s the way it goes in Jonesville.” 
THE BOOK IS FAIR, however. It 


The Scholar Looks at Jonesville 


presents, in some detail, the recogniz- 
able fact of “mobility” in American 
social life. You can work up, or you 
can work down. Your family is hardly 
ever static. Status, being an evaluation 
placed by others in your class, or above 


_it, or below it, has its definite outward 


signs. If you have more education than 
your parents, you’re probably “mobile 
upwards.” 

With whom do you run around so- 
cially? Where do you work, and are 
you white-collar or fellaheen there? In 
what part of town do you live? Which 
church? To which high school club is 
your daughter, Priscilla, entitled to be- 
long? If you join the Country Club, in- 
cidentally, it’s probably wise to scuttle 
the old church—because, as you move 
up or down, you must take these ex- 
ternal signs with you. 

There is some regrettable (if highly 
refined) truth in this study of democ- 
racy in an average Midwest town of 






some 7,000 population. Is it new truth? 
Or is it simply age-old human reality 
presented in narrow sociological jaragon 
—‘“upper-upper, upper-middle, lower- 
middle, lower-lower,”’ etcetera? A 
reader would have to answer that, him- 
self, and his answer might depend on 
how much of this sort of thing he had 


orcad before. Chapter XV, “Jonesville 


Goes to War,” by Walter Eaton (Roose- 
velt College) certainly presents a con- 
cise and truthful account of one rather 
novel phenomenon, the World War II 
veteran. 

This Jonesville book should be fun 
to read, since it’s usually fun to read 
about ourselves. Are you a highbrow 
or a lowbrow? Upper-lower, or lower- 
upper? All you have to do is memorize 
the lingo, and everybody can enjoy this 
delightful game. A small pinch of salt 
is advised. 


Emerson's Impact on Our Times 


THE LIFE OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By Ralph L. Rusk. Charles 


Scribner. 592 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON HAS FALLEN OUT of fashion in recent 
years. The creed of self-reliance seems hollow to an epoch where man 
broken down under the strain of living by his own feeble resources; 

the doctrine of the Over-soul is an exercise in unintelligible mysticism; and 
the faith in compensation is no longer adequate to explain the black and 
terrible evils of our violent age. Emerson is read too much as a prophet of 
confidence and serenity to have relevance for an age of anxiety. Professor 
Rusk thus would appear to be rowing against the tide when he writes a life 


of the Concord sage. Emerson’s con- 
temporaries Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
Herman Melville speak more directly 
to the perplexities of our own time. 
Yet one of many services rendered 
by Professor Rusk’s new book is to 
show the incompleteness of the image 
of Emerson generally held today. This 
is the first modern biography, based on 
a full and free use of the Emerson 
papers, with their huge quantity of un- 
published letters, journals, lectures and 
sermons; and Professor Rusk has sup- 
plemented the Emersonian collections 
by an extraordinarily industrious 
search of all possible sources of con- 
temporary comment on Emerson or his 
works. The result is a finished and pro- 
fessional piece of scholarship, rich, de- 
tailed, and bearing its technical appa- 
ratus lightly (except for the system of 
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Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., noted 
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footnote citation, which is inexcusably 
baffling and demands from the reader 
the skills of a trained cryptographer). 
Professor Rusk’s method succeeds ad- 
mirabfy in restoring Emerson as a per- 
son and in making concrete his caree: 
and his personal impact on his con- 
temporaries. 

The defects of Professor Rusk’s book 
are in part the defects of his method. 
Our professional scholarship tends to 
place more value on facts than on ana- 
lysis; and Professor Rusk, while cap- 
able of shrewd and incisive analysis, 
tends to shy away from it in favor of 
validating ’ome minor detail about 
Emerson’s life. Thus Emerson’s thought 
is really never satisfactorily defined in 
terms of the intellectual inheritance or 
the contemporary tensions of the day 
Indeed, the book is nearly half ove 
before Emerson’s first important (but 
least cogent) work Nature is published: 
and there is nowhere an adequate 
philosophical analysis of -Emerson’s 
a systematic picture of thei: 


conection either with Jonathan Ed 


ideas or 
* 


wards, on the one hand, or with Co- 
leridge or Kant, on the other. 

The failure to throw Emerson's 
thought into sharp focus makes it 
harder to establish the relevance of 
Emerson in the mid-twentieth century. 
Yet Emerson had a sharp and acrid 
sense of people and of life. “The word 
liberty in the mouth of Mr. Webster,” 
he could write in a phrase even more 
relevant to contemporary doughfaces, 
“sounds like the word love in the 
mouth of a courtesan.” And, beyond 
his gift for salty epigraim, Emerson had 
a genuinely searching sense of the 
deeper ambiguities of experience and 
of character. If, instead of reading the 
essay on “The Over-soul,” we read the 
essay on “Experience,” we are in a 
world which we in the twentieth cen- 
tury know all too well. “Where do we 
find ourselves? In a series of which 
we do not know the extremes, and be- 
lieve that it has none. We wake and 
find ourselves on a stair; there are 
stairs below us, which we seem to have 
ascended; there are stairs above us, 
many a one, which go upward and out 
of sight.” Even the image is a familiar 
one: “At the first turning of the second 
stair I turned and saw below. ...” As 
Emerson concludes, “I take this evanes- 
cence and lubricity of all objects, which 
lets them slip through our fingers then 
when we clutch the hardest, to be the 
most unhandsome part of our condi- 
tion.” 

Professor Rusk’s admirable biography 
makes Emerson available to this gen- 
eration again as one of the truly great 


Americans. 


Freedom of Information 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. 
By Herbert Brucker. Macmillan. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by JOHN P. ROCHE 


OW CAN THE AMERICAN 
H press be kept free? How can 
certain newspapers, best 
described as our “kept-press,” be 
freed? What should the govern- 
ment do to insure that newspapers 
present both sides of vital ques- 
tions of the day? Mr. Brucker, 
editor of the Hartford Courier, has 
attempted to provide answers to 
these questions. 





d ‘ 
Dr. Roche teaches Constitutional 
Law and Political Theory at Haver- 
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Brucker avoids the pitfall of denying 
that anything is wrong with the Ame: 
ican press—a pitfall which has rendered 
the arguments of so many previous 
paladins of the press meaningless. He 
agrees that “Freedom of Information” 
is vital to the functioning of democratic 
processess and thaf many newspapers 
have not lived up to their responsibil- 
ities. He admits that newspapers today 
tend to represent the viewpoint of 
business, a fact which is not surprising 
since they are themselves big business. 
Conceding these liabilities, Brucker 
proceeds in a most stimulating way to 
explore the alternatives to our present 
system. 

At this point most “liberal” criticisms 
of the press fall down, It is simple 
enough to point out the failings of pres- 
ent newspapers, but what should be 
done? Brucker submits, and I agree, 
that most of the cures suggested for 


press evils are more dangerous to free- 
dom than the problems they seek to 
eliminate. Newspapers must be left free 
to publish malicious 
nonsense—for at base the freedom to 
print sense depends on the right to 
print nonsense. The only solution com- 
patible with the democratic ideal seems 
to be an internal one—-newspapers and 
the men who own them must accept 
their responsibilities. In the same sense 
that men cannot be forced to be demo- 
crats, newspapers cannot be forced to 
be responsible. Many newspapers Have 
risen to the challenge, and many others 
could profit from the advice of this 
forthright Connecticut editor. . 


nonsense—even 


Waldo Frank writes on 


Dostoevsky next week 





THE UAW AND WALTER REUTHER 


The U. A. W. Evaluated 


Random House. $3.00 


3y Irving Howe and B. J. Widick. 


Reviewed by FANK MARQUART 


Tin UAW AND WALTER REUTHER may well set a new pattern 


in labor journalism 


In the past, 
usually proceeded by giving an account of its 


a writer doing a book on a union 


history, organizational 


structure, approach to collective bargaining, political policies and leading 


} 


! 


yersonalities. 
10t only tell about events, groups, 


try to evaluate them in relation to the 
total social milieu. This approach seem 
to have impressed reviewers so much 
that they overlooked the faults of the 
book and have given it uncritical 
praise. If I confine myself mostly to 
vhat I consider to be the book’s main 

eakness¢ it will not be because I 


m unaware of it ignificant contribu 


Howe and Widick attempt to do all this and 
policies and leaders in the UAW, but 


more. They 


1933, °34 and °35. To thi 

day there are people who somehow be- 
that in the automobile 
industry owes its existence to such men 
as John L. late Frank 
Murphy and Roosevelt 
Despite the 
disposal of the 


attempts in 


lieve unionism 
Lewis, the 
Franklin D. 
wealth of material at the 


authors they failed. 





tions, but because I feel it 1ortcom And their failure to give serious con 
hould be indicated ideration to the lessons of mass spon 
The authors begin with a background tuncity must be ascribed to their leader 
eport f Detroit, the factory city hip fetishism, which prevails through 
here life is hard, fast, and full of nearly every chapter of the book 
nsion nd where the frightful speed The autho av there w: no plac: 
p and dep Big ; trove ' the restive auto workers to go « 
— to It int ty tairtie cept to the AFL. In the beginnin 
rt \ est true. To write the hi: 
n UAN ho ntior 
1 t 
G , 
hay 
I t f 
capt In t p { ¢ 
t | it bet I 
Mie se oe a ter f p th th | 
Frank Marquart is educational di ; rv ¥ Ps H 
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or the Coming “Age of Leisure and Plenty” 
by ROGER PAYNE, B.A., L.L.B 


An er to the « 
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ike your living by working one 


om the 








Thass Right, Baby 


(Continued from Page Three) 
And the chief said Thass right 
baby 
Apparently unhampered by the con 
headlock 


ination and half-nelson, the 


irl went on, “If the officers want a war 
let them go to war without vou 
“Tha right, baby.” 

The girl continued, “You kno vhat 
ou’ gotta do when they declare wa 
You gotta grab all the guns and take 
ver the lip yourselve kick all 
the offic of! and take your shi 

ack into port tell the or 

lent that vou refuse to go to 

ON AND ON it went like that f i 
our or more Finally the chief and 
girl got untangled. She tood ur 

nd another girl suddenly materialized 
lipping into the first girl’s seat besidk 
the chief. The first girl went out onto 


the fire escape to get some ai 


I ambled out after her, and murmure« 


something sympathetic, like “Tough job 


huh?” 

“Pfuie,” said the girl, wrinkling he 
nose in distast 

Yeah,” I said, with what I hoped 


sounded like an ominous growl. “I don't 
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ee why such jobs should be 
girls.’ 


That’s no way 


fiven to 


to talk,” the girl re 


proved me. “There are some kinds of 
jobs we girls can do better than you 
men. And there’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t do our part. Suppose you 
went in there and wrestled with that 


drunk do you think you'd get any 
vhere?’ 
I see vour point,” I said, with what 
as intenced to sound like grudging 
acknowledgment that she was on “th 
line” and I wasn’t with such talk. The 
‘irl flipped the end of her cigarette int 


the street and went back into the hall 
That was 17 vears ago. I went back 
1d wrote my tory that night—and 
then forgot about it. And now Hubei 
comes along to say there has been no 


change in what I heard and saw with 


ny own ears and eyes in 1932. 
would seem 


to me had it not been for that exper 


Huber’s story 
ience of mine. 
it that the 
tell his story in public, and has not re 
him or the 
believe has it is 
the kind of warning issued when wat 
drums are heard in the distance. 


pudiated story. 


significance because 


incredible 


But more significant is 
FBI has permitted Huber to 


That, I 


recall that Martin was serviced by the 
“Lovestone group,” but for some reason 
they omit mentioning that he was also 
supported by the Trotskyite group, who 
in the May 14, 1938 Socialist Appeal 
wrote that “*... this support should be 
given openly, frankly and aggres- 
sively.” 

The extent to which the authors are 
addicted to leadership fetishism is 
indicated in their section on 

Reuther, A _ Portrait.” The 
portray Reuther as an ex- 
tremely able leader, combining in his 
personality the strands of contemporary 


clearly 
“Walter 


writers 


American experience, symbolizing the 
latest 
“welfare state.” If John L. Lewis typi- 
fied business unionism, Walter Reuthe 
degree 


model leader in the era of the 


typifies social unionism to a 


where he can capture the public imag- 


ination. 
overdo 


THE AUTHORS. 


however, 


the portrait. Indeed, after reading the 
chapter, one left with the feeling that 
the fate, no less, of the UAW depends 
| ely ot hat Reuther doe And 
th UAW exert a powerful 
mn econon 
ome doub! 
Ace equippet 
idez can In 
course ana temp¢ 
the orga ition he heads. But 
lin him § more than th 
) imy At times they seem t 


be aware of this limitation, as when 
they write: *...he (Reuther) probably 
will not try himself to initiate any 
sweeping political realignment jp 
America, (but) will quickly lend his 
support to one if he sees it in the 
making.” In other words, the gifted 
leader becomes the adroit follower! 

Why have the authors ignored alto. 
gether the UAW’s educational program? 
This union spends more per capita for 
education than any other union. Much 
has been written about the quantity of 
UAW education. One wishes that Howe 
and Widick had devoted at least a 
page to examining the quality of the 
union’s education. 

In connection With Reuther the 
authors use the phrase “unfinished per- 
sonality.” There is also something un- 
finished about the which the 
authors develop some of their material 
to draw 


way in 


In places they seem back at 


just those vital points where the reader 
hopes they would come to grips with 
their subject. For instance, they ex- 
press the opinion that the activities of 
the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists will increase in the next few 
vears, vet their appraisal of tl I ga- 
nization confined to a mere tnote 
De pite it iults, the book fa 

{ best one written about ti UAW 
People who are earnestly concerned 
bout such crucial issues of « time 
the race problem, bureaucracy. and 
econon would do well to put this 


book on the list. 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
giew. This is your department — let’s hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. 














downward trend in prices 


businessmen.” This because it would 
induce buyers to postpone purchases 
and because it would favor creditors 
over debtors. 

Mr. Moulton proposed that the bene- 
fits of long-term growth in productivity 
be shared with the consumer by allow- 
ing prices to fall slightly (by less than 
the rate of increase in productivity) 
vear by year. The chief beneficiary of 
this policy would clearly be the con- 
sumer, who is after all everyone. And 
who are the creditors, who would also 
be benefited, as Mr. Woytinsky cor- 
rectly observes? None other than the 
80 million life insurance policy holders 
and the millions of other holders of 
government and corporate bonds such 
as savings bank depositors. 

The debtor, for whom Mr. Woytinsky 
is so concerned, is chiefly the U.S. 
Government, which means the taxpayer. 


Endorses Moulton’s Views 
On Declining Price Trend 


From F. R. HOISINGTON, JR. 
M‘* WOYTINSKY, in his review of Mr. Moulton’s “Controlling 


Factors in Economic Development,” 


said: “In brief, long-range 


recommended by Moulton would be 

hishly detrimental to the whole economic system, especially, the working 

population, wage and salary workers as well as farmers and small 
pulz ; 





Well, most of the taxes are paid by 
those who have taxable incomes. So, 
from the point of view of distributive 
justice, it would be largely a matter of 
shifting from one pocket to the other, 
but with a net transfer from the stock- 
holder to the bondholder. Few of Mr. 
Woytinsky’s “working population” are 
stockholders, while nearly all are bond- 
holders directly or indirectly. 

As for the tendency to postpone pur- 
chases, this would not be much of a 
problem if the yearly down trend of 
prices averaged only one or two per 
cent yearly. We have often had ex- 
tended periods of prosperity with a 
slowly declining price trend. Such pe- 
riods do tend to intensify competition 
and so weed out the less fit producers, 
to the advantage of consumers and the 
economy in general. 








racy is 
ff others, you ought, as a minimum, 
to be able to square your thinking with 
those democratic techniques in which 
your editors place such implicit faith. 

This brings me to the question: Do 
the editors of The New Leader sin- 
cerely believe that the logic of that 
editorial relative to the future status 
of Jerusalem can be justified in the 
Mame of a democratic or liberal ap- 
proach? The language of your edi- 
torial is intransigent, inflammatory, and 
unnecessarily divisive. Its self-righteous 
and absolute tone smacks strongly of 
that very authoritarian view which the 
editors of The New Leader often de- 
nounce so fervently as the deadly enemy 
of true democracy. 

The case for a Jerusalem under the 
political domination of the Jews may 
conceivably be more convincing than 
the logic or the wisdom of your editors 
would suggest. It is unlikely, however, 
that you will be able to dismiss all 
Opposition to Jewish political ambitions 
for Jerusalem by labeling it undemo- 
cratic or characterizing it as the machi- 
Nations of an “Arab-Soviet-Latin Amer- 
ican united front.” What principle of 
democracy is invoked, for example, in 
the Israeli government’s declaration 
that a two-third vote in the United 
Nations’ General Assembly was a futile 
gesture and would be resisted, if neces- 
Sary, by armed force? Is the political 
Possession of Jerusalem by the Jews 
80 inherent in the divine scheme of 
things that no other solution is even 
$0 much as debatable? But that posi- 
tion is clearly discernable in the reason- 
ing of The New Leader’s editors. 

And the impression so sedulously 
Sought to be established that the inter- 





























Nationalization of Jerusalem is related 
to some devious Arab-Soviet-Latin 
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Raps Our Stand on Jerusalem, 
Approves UN Internationalization 


From MATTHEW F. BLISS 


HE DEC. 17 EDITORIAL in The New Leader, significantly headed 
“A New Unholy Front,” is unusually provocative. Perhaps this edi- 
torial embodies some of that profound “thinking” about which 
Dr. Bohn speaks in the same issue. As your brand of political democ- 
so pridefully held up as a kind of criterion for the emulation 


American plot reflects scant credit upon 
the intelligence of your publication’s 
editors. What part of this so-called 
“united front” are nations like France, 
India, Greece, Australia and China— 
nations which also voted for the United 
Nations’ resolution? Christians, no less 
than Jews and Arabs, consider that 
they have legitimate interests in the 
Holy Land. It will hardly reassure 
these Christians, whose solidarity is 
spiritual rather than nationalistic, to be 
told in effect that their concern for the 
holy places of Jerusalem must be sub- 
ordinated to Jewish and/or Arab na- 
tional ambitions. For if this is not the 
kind of position commonly attributed 
to the authoritarians, it is certainly 
opposed to any philosophy of democracy 
ordinarily respected as such in these 
United States. 


A Reply 


EADER BLISS has clearly misread 
our editorial. At no time did we say 
that we advocated Israel’s “political 
domination” over Jerusalem, but in- 
stead pointed to the de facto control of 
the old and new sections of the city 
by Jordan and Israel, respectively. 

Of course, “Christians, no less than 
Jews and Arabs,” have “legitimate in- 
terests in the Holy Land.” But we are 
not so certain that these interests are 
always “spiritual rather than nation- 
alistic,’ as Mr. Bliss contends; witness 
the role of Great Britain throughout 
the years. 

As far as we know, the Israeli Gov- 
ernment is most anxious to protect the 
holy places, and during the recent 
warfare with the Arabs took special 


Trotskyite Editor Squints 
At Item in ‘Squinting’ 


From HAL DRAPER 

Editor, Labor Action 
‘VE JUST SEEN your issue of Dec. 10 and noted the potshot at Labor 
Action in Daniel Seligman’s column, “Squinting at Labor.” May I report 
that there is not even a coincidental resemblance between Seligman’s 
quoteless paraphrase and anything written or implied in the Labor Action 


article? 

Mr. Seligman’s barb is aimed at Ger- 
ald McDermotit’s piece in our issue of 
Nov. 28 Says your columnist: for 
orthodox Marxism “nothing can possi- 
bly happen which does not confirm it,” 
as witness McDermott who argues: 

“(1) that James W. Gerard's con- 
ciliatory position during the steel 
strike, in which he urged his fellow 
stockholders to settle with Murray, 
illustrates capitalism's fear of in- 
creased violence in the class strug- 
gle; and (2) that Enders M. Voorhees’ 
defiant position in the same strike 
also proves that the pace of the class 
struggle is being stepped up. What- 
ever the capitalists do, the Marxist 
view of an accelerating class struggle 
is triumphantly confirmed.” 

The statement by Gerard was his 
warning to the corporation that if it 
did not deal with responsible labor 
leaders like Murray, then “it will have 
to deal with Socialists, Communists, or 
worse,” because control of the union 
might pass to radicals who will not be 
satisfied with ten cents on hour but 
only with a “revolutionary seizure” of 
the steel mills. 

(1) One comment which McDermott 
made on this (the only one bearing any 
resemblance to Seligman’s squib) is 
that “the capitalists, at least, are aware 
that the strike represents exactly the 
kind of class struggle that Marxists 
contend is present always in capitalist 
society.” 

Nothing about an “accelerating class 
struggle.” The nearest thing to it is 
the warning by Gerard about the 
danger of radicalization if a stiffnecked 
attitude is taken by business toward 
safe labor leaders like Murray. That’s 
Gerard, not McDermott. 

(2) On Voorhees, Seligman’s para- 
phrase is simply invented from the first 
syllable. The only point made by the 
Labor Action article on Voorhees’ atti- 
tude is that it shows capitalism “is 
concerned with profits and not with 
the needs of the people.” 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 

National Referendum: on unity be- 
tween the SDF and the SP. Secretaries 
of locals and branches must send in 
their reports on the balloting by Jan- 
uray Ist, to the National Office, SDF, 
Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. August Claessens 
will be in Miami, Fla., from December 
2lst to January 12th. He will speak at 
meetings for the ILGWU and other 
unions, at colleges, SDF and Workmen’s 
Circle meetings. He also speaks for the 
W. C. in Atlantic City, N. J., January 
15th. 





precautions to do so. For the informa- 
tion of Mr. Bliss, and others, we are 
reliably informed that two years ago 
—on April 1, 1947, to be exact—the 
Pope was asked to support the pro- 
posal to internationalize Jerusalem 
then before the UN, but for some rea- 
son neglected to make known his 
views. Had internationalization been 
voted by the UN at that time, the 
recent clash over Jerusalem could have 
been avoided. One can hardly expect, 
now, that a nation which has suffered 
as much as Israel will willingly forego 
what it has paid for with the life- 
blood of its sons. 
THE EDITORS. 


A Reply 
From DANIEL SELIGMAN 
LEASE CONVEY to Gerald Mc- 


Dermott my sincere apologies for 
misrepresenting what he said about 
the steel strike. My attempts to com- 
bine satire with straight reporting, and 
to compress the whole business into a 
few lines, have, ’'m afraid, resulted in 
something which I didn’t intend. There 
was, however, a very serious fallacy ia 
the whole Trotskyite discussion of the 
strike. I hope that this time I can 
make it clear what the fallacy was. 
What McDermott did was to take 
two diametrically opposed statements 
by spokesmen for U.S. Steel and use 
them both as evidence for the general 
Trotskyite position. What he doesn’t 
seem to realize is that the two state- 
ments cancel each other out, and that 
their net effect is to provide no evi- 
dence for or against his position. 


First, he discusses Gerard’s con- 
ciliatory position in the strike. Gerard 
told his fellow-stockholders that the 
union’s demands were a “modest con- 
cession,” and that not to yield to them 
might mean that radicals would get 
control of the union, On Gerard’s state- 
ment McDermott makes the following 
comment: “Therefore, men like Gerard 
recognize that ‘responsible’ — that is, 
basically pro-capitalist —labor leaders 
like Murray are a great bulwark to 
their system. They confine their strug- 
gles to ten cents an hour, and not 
‘revolutionary seizures.’ That is why 
Marxists have long referred to men 
like Murray as ‘labor lieutenants of 
capital.’ ” 

So far, fine. I am willing to acknowl- 
edge that Gerard’s willingness to meet 
Murray’s terms might be used as evi- 
dence for the view — which I do not 
hold, however—that Murray is a “labor 
lieutenant of capital.’ But I would in- 
sist on one thing. If Gerard’s con- 
ciliatory position is evidence for the 
Trotskyite view of Murray (and, by 
implication, of most of the CIO and 
AFL), then Enders M. Voorhees’ in- 
transigent position during the strike is 
evidence against it. The Trotskyites 
cannot have it both ways. 

McDermott doesn’t seem to see this, 
however. When he goes on to discuss 
Voorhees’ statements during the strike, 
he finds those statements to be only a 
confirmation of another Trotskyite posi- 
tion. Voorhees’ belligerence toward the 
steelworkers, he says, proves “exactly 
what Independent Socialists [i.e., 
Trotskyites] maintain about U.S. Steel 
and all the rest of the capitalist system 

it is concerned with profits, and not 
with the needs of the people.” Here 
again I would insist on one small point. 
If Voorhees’ anti-labor statements are 
evidence for the view that American 
capital doesn’t give a damn about “the 
needs of the people,” then Gerard’s 
pro-labor statement is evidence for an 
opposite view. Here again, the Trotsky- 
ites cannot have it both ways. 

This is what I was trying to say® in 
my own clumsy way, when I observed 
in the original column that “one of the 
beauties of orthodox Marxism is that 
nothing can possibly happen which 
does not confirm it.” I would like to 
thank Hal Draper for giving me this 
chance to make the 
perspicuously. 


* 


point more 
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LET THEM DIE — — 


CANCER is growing in the vitals of a sick 
A Europe. Over 200,000 human beings—men, 
women and children—are existing between 
life and death. 
rate of almost 1,000 a week, 


Their numbers are increasing at the 


as escapees from the 


Soviet police states sacrifice everything and risk 
death to break the Iron Curtain to freedom. 
Among them are men and women who suffered 
and risked their lives in opposing Nazism. Some 
were later leaders in their country’s futile struggle 
against Stalinist terror and brutality. Others are 
intellectuals and scientists of world renown. But 
most of them are humble men and women whose 
refusal to live as slaves has moved them to flee to 


the West. 


That confidence is being systematically uprooted. 


For when these people escape the hell of totailtarian- 
to oblivion. Little 


the West to give 


ism they escape is being done by 


them food, shelter and hope when 
they arrive. 

Today the 
people of Europe. 


* 
Iron Curtain refugees are the forgotten 


In this failure of the Western democracies to de- 
velop a constructive 
have decided that we 
In that decision have 


solution to their problem we 
are not our brother’s keeper. 
we given our 


-Let them die! 


tacit approval 
to the verdict- 


With this verdict we are passing the sentence of 
death—a slow death of hunger and despair—upon 
thousands of the most courageous enemies of the 
totalitarian evil. 

Only we have the material resources and the 
spiritual strength to sustain those who believe with 





WHO ARE THE IRON CURTAIN REFUGEES? They 
are not displaced persons, but people who have 
actually escaped from behind the tron Curtain 
since the end of the war. 


WHERE DO THE REFUGEES COME FROM? They 
escaped from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Rumania, the Baltic 
States and even the Soviet Union. 


HOW MANY REFUGEES ARE THERE? 


The Inter- 


national Refugee Organization of the UN inas 
registered close to 200,000, and there is a very 
large number unregistered. 

1S ESCAPE STILL POSSIBLE FROM BEHIND THE 


IRON 


us and suffer in the cause of freedom. History is 


not only passing judgment upon the totalitarian evil: 
it will also indict those who fail to stand against it. 
If we stand by idly now, the world will measure 
guilt in this gigantic tragedy. 

Are we willing to bear this judgment? Are we pre- 
pared to endorse the policy of apathy which means 
slow death to these hundreds of thousands of unfor- 
tunate human beings? 

We do not think so. 
be reversed. 


our 


The verdict of death stil can 

But time is running out. 
We call upon every American to take 

these 


action that 
We ask you to 
support the Iron Curtain Refugee Campaign of the 
International Rescue 
They shall not die, 


to do our part. 


men and women shall not die. 


Committee. 


if we do our part. Let us resolve 





THESE ARE THE FACTS 


IRON CURTAIN? Yes. Despite the Soviet security 
police, estimates are that from 500 to 1,000 
men and women continue to escape every 
week. 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT THE IRON CURTAIN 
REFUGEES? The ultimate solution is, of course, 
resttlement in the democratic countries of the 
world. 


The immediate need is for emergency 
aid. 


HOW MANY REFUGEES REQUIRE ASSISTANCE? 
The majority. Although it is doing its utmost, 
IRO’s budget made no provision for the mass 


influx of escapees. Scores of thousands are 


without aid. Since IRO is scheduled to go out 
of existence in 1950, it will not even register 
new escapees ofter October 31, 1949. 

WHAT IS THE GOAL OF THE IRON CURTAIN 
REFUGEE CAMPAIGN? To raise $1,000,000. 
The money will be used for emergency assist- 
ance which the refugees must have to survive. 
HOW WILL THE RELIEF BE DISTRIBUTED? The 
International Rescue Committee has had six- 
teen years’ experience in political rescue and 
relief, it has ten officse in Europe and Turkey 
staffed by trained field workers. 


All food relief for fron Curtain Refugees will 
be purchased through CARE. 


CURTAIN REFUGEE CAMPAIGN 


of the INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE, 103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HONORARY 


LAIRMAN: SUMNER WELLES 
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Pa. 


aawyer 


BRYN J. HOVDE Nebraska 
President, New School for PAUL A. PORTER 
Social Research Lawyer 

New York, N Washington, D. C 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY RONALD REAGAN 
U.S. Senator 
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President, Screen 
Hollywood, Calif 


OSCAR RENNEBOHM 


Governor 
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Iinnesota 
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ARTHUR BLISS LANE Cc. A. ROBINS 
Former Ambassador to Poland Governor 
Washington, D. C 


WILLIAF PRESTON LANE, Jr 


C 


Maryland 
ARTHUR B. LANGLIE 
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* WILL ROGERS, JR. 
Former Member of Congress 
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New York, > 2 


xsovernor 
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J. BRACKEN LEE 


Governor oo J. naa 
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U.S. Se : sociate Professor, Harvard 
New York + versity, Cambridge Mass 
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l 
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SID McMATH 


Governor 


iblisher, San Francisco 
Arkansas ra onicle, San Francisco, Calif. 
THOMAS J. MABRY ADLAI STEVENSON 
Governor Governor 
New Mexico Illinois 
ARCHIBALD MacLEISH IRVING STONE 
Professor, Harvard University Author 


Car 


BRIEN McMAHON 


ROBERT SHERWOOD 
Playwrigh 

New York, N. Y 
ALLEN SHIVERS 
Governor 

Texas 


PAUL Cc. SMITH 


ernor 
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ibridge, Mass. 


Hollywood, Calif. 


CHARLES P. TAFT 
Forme! 


TREASURER: DAVID E. SEIFERHELD 


EARL WARREN 


Pres., Federal Council of Governor 


Churches, Cincinnati, Ohio California 
NORMAN THOMAS THORNTON WILDER 
Chairman, Post War Author 


Council, 
CHANNING H. TOBIAS 
Director, 
New York, N. Y. 
WILLIAM M. TUCK 
Governor 

Virginia 


ROY J. TURNER 


World 
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G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 
Governor 

Michigan 

L. HOLLINGSWORTH W29D 
Chairman, International 
Rescue Committee 

New York, N. Y 
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PORES Ree 


Richard E. Byrd, Chairman 
IRON CURTAIN REFUGEE CAMPAIGN 


International Rescue Committee 
103 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


ake 4+ 
Include me among those signing the statement § 
urging that we do our part to aid the fron@ 
Curtain Refugees: 
I enclose my contribution of: 4 
') $200 to enable an Iron Curtain Refugee 0% 


rehabilitate himself. 


$10 to provide a CARE food 
tefugee 


package 


$——- to aid Iron Curtain Refugees. 
(Make checks payable to Richard E. E rd, 
Chairman) 








——— 

(NAME) 
(ADDRESS) : 
— 





(Contributions are deductible from taxable income) 
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| YOUNG BRANDON DE WILDE 
|TO MAKE DEBUT IN “THE 

| MEMBER OF THE WEDDING” 
| Master Brandon de Wilde will | 
|make his Broadway debut in| 
|“The Member of the Wedding” 
las the six-year-old John Henry, 
| third of the trio of central charac- 
ters in the Carson McCullers 
| play currently in rehearsal under 
| the direction of Harold Clurman. 
| The Whitehead-Rea-Matineau 
office, 
| West 

| States, 


and South of the United 
found young 
Long Island cheerfully occupied 
| with his and her imminant 
motherhood. Star Ethel Waters 
and Julie Harris have already 
been announced respectively in 
| the roles of Sadie Brown and F. 
| Jasmine Addams. 
; Other additions 
Margaret Barker, 
Janet de Gore, 
William Lanteau, 
scher, Henry Scott 
| Bolden. Jus Addis 
stage manager. 


“The member of the Wedding” 


»ot 
Cat 


to the cast are 
James Holden, 
John Fiedler, 
Howard Fi- 
and Harry 


is serving as 


|opened in Philadelphia at the 

| Walnut Theatre prior to its New 

Hedy Lamarr and Victor Mature play the title roles in York bow the first week in 
Paramount's January. 


“HOW LONG TILL SUMMER” 
OPEN AT PLAYHOUSE 
“How Till 


Long 





Summer,” a 
new vay by Sarett and Herbert 
Rudley, starring Josh White, 
opened at the Playhouse. Directed 
by ! Rudley, with sets and 
light by Ralph Alswang and 
costumies by Enid Smiley, “How 
Long Till Summer” features in 
addi 1 to Mr. White, Josh White, 
J ¢ ht-s old on ol Mr. 
Whit la his first 1 ate 

Leigh Whipper, tl 
( of r 
f Wil ne ol t 
V t Awal I 
) Act € it Id Ji t 
k Washington; Pet Cay 
l 1 Gilmar 


AL JOLSON FILM 
AT BROOKLYN FOX 


Je m Sings Again” Coiumbia | 
Pictures’ Te ebhediion musical ex- 
travaganza, on the life of Al 
Jolson, is at the Fabian Brooklyn 
Fox Theatre 

‘Jolson Sings Again” stars 
Larry Parks, again in the role | 
of Jolson, and Barbara Hale, as 
his wife, in this film. Also feat- | 
ured in the picture are a quar- |} 
tette of character actors who} 
helped make the “Jolson Story” | 
the success that it was. William | 
Demarest and Bill Goodwin as} 
Al Jolson’s show business asso- | 
clate 


ROXY HOLDS SHOW 





The new 20th Century-Fox | 
production, Prince of Foxes” 
Starring Tyrone Power, Orson 
Welles and Wanda Hendrix, will 
remain for a second week at the | 
Roxy Theatre starting F1 iday, 
Dec. 30th. 

A » CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
» present in association with 
F LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 
© MARTIN-PINZA 
In A New Musicol Ploy 
BS t Maci | 
. Music by RICHARD RODGERS * 
: 4 tysics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
By Book by 
GSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
5 S. Acapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
\ A) Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
; 5 Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 










Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B'way 
es. 8:25. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 
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| 

“Samson and Delilah.” | 
' 

dior | 
} 





SPECIAL HOLIDAY SHOWS 
AT PARAMOUNT 


| 

|SELWYN 42nd ST. OPENS 

| WITH STAGE-SCREEN POLICY 
Something new in show busi- | 

ness has been inaugurated, when | son and Delilah” 

Brandt’s Selwyn opened with | Paramount, that theatre 

Jean-Paul Sartre’s Broadway | five deluxe stage 


will offer | 
and screen | 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


having scoured the North, | 


Brandon on |} 





{stage hit, “The Respectful Pros- | shows weekends over the holiday | 

ititute.’ on its stage and, on| period. With the Cecil B. DeMille 

screen, the showing of “Youth | film, co-starring Hedy Lamarr, 

Aflame.” With the first produc-! Victor Mature, George Sander 

ltion under the direction of Loy | Angela Lansbury and Henry Wil 

| Nilson, the combination § stage coxon, the Paramount is present 
n creen show will be pre-|ing a special holiday program 
nted on a continuous perform- | featuring in person Russ Case an 

his orchestra and chorus. 






Cecil B De, Vile 5 
masterplece 


Samson 


and 


Pelitah 


Be lor by 


Technicolor 
starring 


THEDY LAMARR - VICTOR MATURE 
GEORGE SANDERS - ANGELA LAASBURY 
HENRY WILCOXON 


MOUNT ‘FRIVOLI 


B WAY AT 49th ST) 




















TIMES SQUARY 





The Holiday Show of the Ages! 


PRINCE « FOXES 


Tyrone . Orson Wanda 


POWER © WELLES © HENDRIX 


20th Century Fox 


| 





* OA STAGE @ 
Starring IN PERSON 


Vic DAMONE 


The nation’s romantic singing favorit> 


BUSTER SHAVER JOHN and RENE ARNAUT 








7th AVENUE AND 
50th STREET 


| ROX 




















;not a word throughout the play, 











= By Joseph r ° Shipley 





FARCE, 


being less ambitious than a comedy, move more 

friskily along the edges of the unlikely. So long as its naughti- 
ness is neat, the insistence on its reality will be naught. Unfortunately, 
Benn W. Levy’s latest adventure into the field calls 
and strains its emphases until the movement 
the dialogue, less insane than inane. (Clutterbuck. 
At the Biltmore.) 


may 


itself a comedy, 
a twitter, 
By Benn W. Levy. 


Is scarcely 


The situation is good fodder for farce. Two girl friends discover 
that, in different Italian years, they had the same lover—and at once 
they are enemies. Their husbands, who can’t endure one another, 


discover that in successive London seasons they had the same mistress 

—and at once they are bosom friends. These discoveries take place 
on a cruise; another couple is on the same boat. Guess who? That 
lover and that mistress—now man and wife. Memories quicken; at- 
tempts are made to recapture the olden regen. The mistress staves 
off the two too ardent men; but the lover—Clutterbuck, who speaks 
just tramps the deck—achieves his 
hour of dalliance with each of the wives. And once again the women 
are bosom friends; their husbands, coldly hostile. 


The trouble is that the play works on three levels. Chronologically, 
the couples are mature; emotionally, they are adolescent; intellect- 
ually, they are infantile. The humor, and the situations; blow fog- 
horn signals. Good acting—on a realistic basis, without the smart 
artificiality that such material requires—merely accentuates the ob- 
vious. It is equally obvious that many persons will smirk over the 


With the regular run of “Sam- sexagenarian sex dalliance in Clutterbuck. 
at the New York } 


« - x 
N THAT LADY Katharine Cornell, as Princess of Eboli, tries to 
recapture the spirit of a powerful lady caught in the toils of love 
at the court of Philip I—the Armada king—of Spain. She should 
have been warned by the fact that “Christ stopped at Eboli.” While 
the events of the Princess’ life are a test of varied acting which the 
great lady of cur stage does not fail, the romantic drama she performs 


in sounds like a feeble imitation of the old “point of honor” plays 
of the cloak and sword era, It is unfortunate that her talents did not 
find fitter vehicle 
Lamentably victim of the realistic impulse, Katharine Cornell 
wears a patch over her right eye; the Princess was thus blinded, as 
a child. Five lines in the play try to connect the affliction with the 
Princess’ nature—unguccessfully. She was otherwise a beauty; the 
most powerful grandees of Spain, the King himself, were in love 
with her. Far better for the actress to have played with full vision; 
, three scholars, during the run of the play, might have remembered 


thrust upon us, is 
surface instead of es 


what now, 
cern for 


an immaterial intrusion. But such con- 
sential conditions mars the whole play, 


} . — ° 
land the production. There is one powerful moment, when the Princess 


| it is only for the chance to 
' while 


son pleads that his dying mother be released from prison. Otherwise, 
see the always welcome and always worth- 
Katharine Cornell that one should visit “That Lady.” 


x 


‘Our OF THE FRIGID CRUELTY of Lillian Hellman’s play 


| of shutters and the forbidding voice of Regina, 
|; mood 


| 


| Sings superbly. 





The Little Foxes, Mere Blitzstein has woven a mgving, strangely _ 
appealing, “musical drama,’ Regina (Directed by Robert Lewis. 
Presented by Cheryl -Crawford in association with Clinton Wilder. 
At the 46th Street Theatre). A lively prologue, with the “Angel” 
Negro band and a lively little boy dancer, interrupted by the slap 
admirably sets the 
of the opera. The music surges raucously and ominously, 
setting a tonal background for the gruesome story of the heartless, 
ambitious Regina, who, refusing to fetch the medicine, lets her hus- 
band die of a heart attack, so that she may wield the family power. 

Jane Pickens gives power and good voice, if perhaps an overtouch 
of swagger, to the ruthless Regina. As her sister-in-law Birdie — 
whom the Hubbards have married to get her father’s plantation, 
and whom in their carpet-bag vulgarity they despise—Brenda Lewis 
An opera, of course, is never as concentrated, as 
intense in passion as a play; but there is full evocation of the mood, 
end full compensation in the surge of varying song —-as when the 
quarrelling whites are sharp agaifst the mellow Negro voices outside, 
in mourning for Regina’s husband, or when Birdie in tipsy exaltation 
yearns over her past. Regina is the early high point of the season. 

FABIAN’S 
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FIRST TIME IN BROOKLYN: All trade unions and fra- 
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New United States 


Tia MAJOR WARS of this century may 


have been fought out chiefly by European 





powers on European battlefields, but before 
our 2000th New Year rolls round this century 
may be known as the epoch of Asia’s awakening 
The signs pointing toward this mount daily, and 
no surer indication is there than the birth, on 
the very eve of 1950, of the United States of 
Indonesia 


The amazing thing about the new state is 
that it was born amid comparatively little blood- 
shed. Without an armed struggle, of course, the 
Dutch would not have bowed to the“inevitabie” 
but consider how short-lived and how localized 
that war was when compared, say, to our ow) 
war of independence or—to bring matters up 
to date—to the continuing battle over Israe! 
We wonder whether India, which two years ago 
achieved independence without firing a single 
shot at the British, has not set a new pattern 
which others will follow in the future? 

If, that is, others are not set upon, first, by 
what Daniel Bell called last week the new Behe- 
moth, Stalinism. China offers the most tragic 
example of a people which might have rid itselt 
of its oppressors, given the time, at a price fai 
lower than the one it is now called upon to pay 
had it not become prey to the monstrous preda- 


tory animal which prowls its northern borde1 


Another remarkable development which is 
almost certain to accompany the birth in Asia 
of new democrat tates like India and Indo- 
nesia, is the creation of what one might call 
The West, although it has 
given us high forms of political and economic 


“racial democracy.” 


democracy, has never proved particularly apt at 
erecting states devoid of racial animosity. But 
in the Far East race is not, and cannot be, an 
issue of moment because there racial integration 
has long since been a fact. In some areas re- 
ligion is a divisive force; but as democracy takes 
hold and church and state become separated, 
religious conflict will recede into the back- 
ground, 


indonesia will not have smooth sailing. Dutch 
attempt to fasten new burdens 
upon the former colony. The government of 
President Sukarno and Premier Hatta faces the 


+ 


un-nerving tasx of adequately feeding and edu- 


cating 75,000,000 people who have never known 
prosperity or self-government. The cold wat 
] 


will exert its pressures. But the free world 


stands ever ready to cooperate and aid the new 


United States to find its rightful place in the 


democratic sun 


-——Where the News Ends 


Germans Want Unity 








By William Henry Chamberlin 





situation in Germany from sources of more 

than average authority and reliability. One 
was a°German friend., a former Rhodes scholar, 
now working in Chancellor Adenauer’s office 
in Bonn. He was paying a brief visit to the 
United States and I talked with him shortly be- 
fore his return to Germany. 

He emphasized the very 
earnest desire of Adenauer 
to come to a satisfactory and 
lasting agreement with 
France. This might be ac- 
complished by close inter- 
meshing of the industries of 
the two countries and by 
throwing down of trade 
barriers. 

There is much loose talk 
of reviving German nation- 
alism. But it is safe to predict that the West 
German Government will go more than half- 
way to meet any proposals looking toward the 
integration of Germany with Western Europe, 
politically and economically, on a basis of 
mutual partnership and equality. 


I RECENTLY received two estimates of the 








My friend made a point which has not been 
generally noted. For the first time since the 
Reformation, Germany today (the Soviet Zone 
apart) is predominantly Catholic. The strong- 
holds of Catholicism in Germany have always 
been the Rhineland, the Ruhr and Bavaria. 
That part of Prussia assigned to the Soviet 
Union, Saxony and Thuringia, was largely 
Protestant 

The fact that Adenauer and French Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman are both Catholics, 
and:both born within a hundred miles of each 
other under the imperial regime in Germany, 
is something of a force for understanding. My 
visitor recognized the difficulty of removing 
French fear of German resurgence. At the same 
time he was convinced that there is less bitter- 
ness and more of a feeling for European union 
both in Germany and in France since the 
Second World War than there was after the 
First. 

I can only hope that he is right and that the 
Western powers will take full advantage of the 
fact that West Germany todav has a more inter- 
nationally-minded government than any that 





PROGRESS REPORT 


Anti-Noise Award Given to New York. 
League Praises Progress, Sees Much Yet to 


Be Done. 


—Newspaper headline. 


The clatter of rivets, 
The taxi's blast, 
Have begun to diminish, 


Though none too fast. 


The shriek of the siren, 
The newsboy’s yell, 

Have shrunk, they maintain, 
A half-decibel. 


In fact, at the rate 
These improvements go, 
We'll notice the change 


In a decade or so. 


Richard Armour. 
























































































has existed in the past, even in the days of 
Weimar Republic. 

MY SECOND PACKET of German infg 
mation is in the form of a memorandum entit 
“Germany between U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.,” whig 
! received from a German journalist whom 
knew in Moscow. He was never a Nazi; po | 
ically I should place him in the twilight zoy 
between moderate liberalism and moderate 
conservatism. I quote a few salient points fre 
this memorandum because they emphasize the 
German aspiration for unity of the country 
which cannot safely be overlooked. 


3 
4 


I do not altogether agree with my cor 
spondent’s views. He seems to me more opti 
mistic about the possibility of German unif 
than the hard facts of Soviet policy seem 
warrant, and his criticism of the Weste 
powers is a little sharp. Still, he represents 
current of opinion that exists in Germany and 
ought to be known and understood in thi 
country. 


“The Germans fear nothing more than @ 
new war... There are among the Germans 
no advocates of an East-orientation except 
about 450,000 Communists in the Trizone and 
the SED officials in the Soviet Zone. These 
‘East Quislings’ bear the heavy responsibility 
for all the Russian outrages (War prisoner 
question, deportations from the East, dis 
mantling, taking of reparations, violent social” 
changes). 


“The loud advocacy of a West orientation 6& 
the part of the licensed politicians of the Tr 
zone is not the expression of the people’s opie 
ion. Only a few Germans believe in progress a 
the road to a European union—because of di 
mantling, restitution, the Saar question, bound? 
ary changes in the West, arbitrary methods of 
the occupation powers. 

“The United States Zone is the best in Ger- 
many. All the organizations which believe in 
‘Europe’ flee there. In the British Zone no oné 
is interested in ‘Europe,’ because the idea & 
completely irreconcilable with the practice of 
the occupation power. 

“The Trizone is not Germany. The promise 
Potsdam to form one Germany out of the four 
zones has not been kept. No Trizone politiciail 
has the right to speak for Germany, just as m0 
SED politician possesses that right. 


“GERMANY IS TO BE WON for a Europeaf 
union only if the union of the four zones 
achieved Without Germany no Euro 
Without the four zones union no Germany .«# 

“The first task of a constructive Europea 
policy must be the extrication of the So 
Zone from the Russian sphere of influent 
There is much evidence that the Russians a 
ready to release the Soviet Zone if they are p 
for the entervrises which they have sei 
there. This could be arranged through the 
signment of reparations from current prod 
tion or through a kind of Dawes loan.” 

These last opinions seem to me questionall 
However, the tone of the memorandum is rea 
istic insofar as it reflects general discont@ 
with the unnatural partition of Germany. T 
are two ways of dealing with this discontemt 

One is to remove all remaining economic@ 
abilities and give West Germany, isolated a8 
now is from the East, a fair and equal ¢ 
to compete in the markets of the West 

The other is to counteract Communist pre 
ganda for German unity by constant repetiti™ 
of the idea that such unity is welcome to 
Western powers—provided that full freedom 
speech and press, assembly and election is 
tored in the Soviet Zone. 
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